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A “IlEVISED” IIAEI.OWEEN- OBSERVANCE. 

Perhaps we all rather relish the accounts of 
Halloween as observed in other ages and other 
lands, but to have the same kind of observaaeo 
imported free to our own land, brings up the 
question Whether it is not a strange mixture for 
us? These things read better than they act. 
Tempora rautantur, nos et mutaiuur in illis. And 
yet with a revival of a love for the antique, a cer¬ 
tain glamour is thrown around this night. What 
S3UU11 wo uu vLtii ir .' i5iot out naiioween, we 
cannot; celebrate it in the olden stylo, wc will 
not. What shall we do ? 

This is what was done in one place last week. 
The young people met in the church-parlors. An 
entertainment; was provided. They had u good 
time and un collection. Dainty baskets of llowers 
had been provided by some of the members. At¬ 
tached to each of these by a ribbon was a card, 
on which another member had printed very neat¬ 
ly with a type-writer the following : 

j No demons we, of land or sea. 

Producing fidght. 

By pranks unseen; 

But bearers true, my dear, for you, 

Of blessings bright, 

This Halloween. 

Angelica, K. Y., Oct. 30, 1890. 

Armed witli these baskets the girls and boys 
went through the town hanging them on door¬ 
knobs here and there, and waiting at a safe dis¬ 
tance just long enough for a rospon.se to the bell. 
A merrier set of fairies than those messengers 
never went back to their trysting place to tell 
what they had done and seen and hoard. 

Sevision is in the air." If we must have 
Halloween, is not this a more sensible and re- ' 
spectable and civilized (not to say Christian) way j 
of observing it, than some other ways we wot of ? I 

ai. E. w. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OXB BEAUTIFUL DAY 

I HE broad back seat of 
the low carriage curved 
forward at the ends; 
the comers were i«rfect 
for lounging, and it was 
easy for the occupant of 
the driving-seat, by a 
half turn, to lace either 
of those behind. Rill 
took tbeleft-band place; 
it was noon the side 
nearest as they had drawn up. Putnam King 
naturally kept to the right. He managed the 
lineseasily. and as easily gave half his atten¬ 
tion at the diagonal. 

It was the very last day of October; one of 
those days that only come in the afterglow of 
the year; diflerentfromsummer weather, dif¬ 
ferent from the gorgeousness of early autumn ; 
•buttender, inexpressibly, with a warmth that 
was like love loth to leave—still, peaceful, 
waiting; a kindliness of Heaven and a trust¬ 
ingness of earth. The trees—all but here and 
riierc afew—had pven up their fleeting beauty 
of summerleafageand of dazzling color ; they 
stood in theirgrace and strength of gloriously 
arching boughs, crowning their pillared ina- 
jesty, their veiling lacework of interweaving 
stems outlining exquisitely again^ the blue 
that presseil itself into their myriad-formed 
interstices in wonderful mosaic. The smells 
of fmitagelingere*! iiitheair; odors 
of cedar, pine and fern came drift¬ 
ing from the woo<ls; as they en- 
tei^ the forest road behind the 
town, they came into the full 
deliciousness of these, ujion which 
llie sun lay fervent. 

The way lay first along that 
Korth Road, beyond Brook Lane, 
running between the pines and 
chestnuts of the Crooke domain 
anil the wide-stretching womlland 
on the other hand, rich in oak and 
l)cech, and rising into high {lasture- 
ilowns.* upon which stood clumps 
■ and spires of evergreens against the 
sky. Tliis rise of land was the be¬ 
ginning of the Grayfells; a few 
miles up there was a break be¬ 
tween the heightening clifls where 
the road wound in and through; 
then it went up along the northea.'-t- 
wardly trend again, with the fells 
upon the right. Par over in the 
outskirts of Wewachet, in the spar¬ 
sely-built liiriu region, there was a 
turn over the ridge itself, where, 
with a long ascending slo|)e, the 
crest was reacheil and pas.scil. 'And 
down upon the east incline you 
came into woods and pastures and 
farm-ficld.s again, through whose 
idtemating )i1ua.santness was gaintsl 
once more, after the wide circuit, 
the eiitraiice info Old Village; and 
so, for our friends, the voiiiing bad 
from Tide I’oiiit home. This was the 
drive “around Ortiyfells.” 

“This north way round is the 
prettiest hit of drive, I think, in all 
the country here,” said Mr. King, as 
they rolled noisele.ssly along the 
solt, lirown, natural road, untouelnsl 
by the olfen.se of niaeadain, and 
enleidl under the warm,spicy shade 
of the pine Woods. 

“The way we seldom have a 
chance to go is ai)t to seem the pret¬ 
tiest. This is outside our beaten 
tmeks: we only come for nleasure. 

If we iisnally had to take this road, we should 
think the sunshiny stretch along the mead¬ 
ows delightful, I su|>pose.” There was a 
happy little thrill in Cyrilla’s voice as she 
spoke. Miss Haven leaving the reply to her. 

“Yes; there’s a charm in the unusual. And 
in the sense of siieei.al jKis-session, too. We 
have this all tooursidves. for the timclicing.as 
if nobody else ever <“.mie this way. Aeonimon 
thoroughfare is a dull thing. What every¬ 
body doe.s, or ha.s, every day, wo do not care 
for. We like to find our own pathways, or to 
think we do; even if they are only what all 
the genenitions before have trodden out for 
us. Life is a queer thing.” 

“ It is lived queerly,” Rill rejoined, involun¬ 
tarily. And then, as if she had taken more 
to herself than she had meant to, and was 
getting further into analytics than was quite 
• fitting for her with Putnam King, while his 
aunt, to whom he belonged, sat by, she shifteil 
both talk and address with a pretty rwaon- 
CKiiice. “Did yon know. Miss Haven, that 
the green ridge over there has always been 
called Rattlesnake Hill ? What an ngly name, 
isn’t it, to be fa.stened to a beantiful spot?” 

“Yes; but if the ngly things were fastened 
there, it was safe, perhaps, to give it a true 
calling,” said Miss Haven. 

“ I’m afraid there would be plenty of ugly 



names,” said Putnam 
King, “ if we had fair 
warning of everything 
in the christening. It 
is only now and tlien 
that a thing, or a person, gets named alter 
the lacts.” 

“ But then, you see,” said Rill, “ the facts 
may ciiange, and the name stays. 77t<U isn’t 
fiiir. I don’t think there has been a rattle¬ 
snake on that hill for years.” 

“ Did they all come down into Wewachet?” 

Rill laughed. “ Maybe they .did,” she said. 
“There have been a good many killed. I’ve 
been told. I never saw one. 

“Perhaps that’s your innocence. You had- 
better look out for the rattle. I think I’ve 
b«ud it. People may be bitten, sometimes, 
before they know of the danger.” 

“If you liketotalkparables, why can’t you 
find pleasant ones? ” put in Miss Haven, who 
had yet not been able herself to keep from 
laughing a little, with Rill. “'There must be 
plenty, 1 think, among all these beautiful 
things.” 

“It is well, however, to have done first 
with the rattlesnakes,” said the young man, 
with satisfaction. 

Somehow, Qvrilla felt a trouble put away 
from her—a sting removed, or fended oEF—in 
this light nonsense of Mr. King’s. Under it 
he bad managed that she should catch some 
fine inference that no venom had been able to 
poison histhougbtof her; no impertinenceof 


up. Did yon ever aside upon the crisp, grwnleveL The way lay 
see the blue and safely enough along this wide, turfy margn, 
even quite past the camber of tails and'sleep- 
ers, and the bristle and motion of crowbars, 
pi<dts and men. The direction they were now 
to take would lead them comforti^ly off ^m 
alL 

They were just striking their side road from 
this short cut over tlie grass, and entering the 
fringing thicket of birches at the fell-foot, when 
the sound of a shout and a rush arrested them. 
A glance backward showed them an impend¬ 
ing disaster. 

Some other steed had been less sagadonsly 
manageable, or less adroitly managed. A 
frightened horse, attached to a low. broad, 
heavy buggy, had wheeled to the. left and 
boltra, butoeen brought up at the roadside 
upon which it had come round in its wild 
turn, among granite blocks strewn and heaped 
upon tbegrass. in process of the railway con¬ 
struction. There the v.ehicle had been caught; 
it stood with one wheel raised, leaning at a 
frightful aiigle,'and held fast; the horse leaped 
and reared frantically among the stones, com-' 
ingdown each time against the rough comers 
and edges which wounded and infuriated him. 


the clouds so near? 
And yet we are not 
very high. I have 
noticed it here, and 
in one other place 
—in cousin Sarah’s 
brook-orchard. I 
have walked there 
at twilight, when 
there seemed a 
close tent of the 
loveliest colors 
dropping just over¬ 
head and about me. 
I have seemed to 
be right in the 
sunset/’ 

“ Here w.e are in 
the blue shine and 
the soft whiteness. 
It is wonderful. 
■What mak^ it?” 

“ We are a little 
shut in as to our 
horizon, and we 


said Putnam King. 
“Yes. that is it!” 
said Miss Haven, with a joyful accent. “You 
have explained the correspondence. That 
makes it lovelier than ever.” 

“I didn’t intend any Swedenboigianism,” 
said Putnam, laughing. 

“No. It was there. That is what I am 
glad o£” 

“ We shall come to something wider by-and- 
by. You will be glad of that, too. Won’t 
you. Miss Raye?” 

“I think I am glad of everything, in a day 
like this,” said Rill. 

“ Little horizons and all ? " 

“ Yes. A horizon is always rolling away. 
There is no real line and end. That is some¬ 
thing to make one veiy happy.” The ring in 
her voice was like clear-rippling water-music. 

“ I like to see you thoroughly happy, Miss 
Rill,” said Putnam King.- 

Then Uiey drove on again. Prom this point 
the old road diverted g^ually from its skirt¬ 
ing of Grayfells. It was the original thor- 
ough&re around by North Sbepaug. across the 
filler shoulder of Rattlesnake Hill. The 
new way, over the fells, brancheil before the 
curve had widened far, and crossed diagonally 
the level space upon the right, to the first 
reach of the eastward ascent. The two tracks 
formed a broad-forked, slant-stemmed Y. 


are just a little and at every upward spring threatening to fall 
1 ifted above jt,” backward upon the carriageandits occupants. 



She sat there in a wonderful, shining peace. It was the moon of Halloween 


tongues had meildleil with her to herharm with 
liim. Not that she made the least bit more of 
the inference than that; it was only that he 
would not haveso spoken had any foolislin^ 
she had l>ocn afraid of had weight with him 
against her. She felt fnicil to lie happy; simply 
happy again in the friendliness that she would 
be so sorry to lose. She ceased to catechize 
herself, even in that smothered_ self-question¬ 
ing wliich hurts the more that it covers itself, 
ashamed or dreading to be ashamed, from di¬ 
rect and open thought. Her one pleasant af¬ 
ternoon had begun with a strange and sudden 
burst of blessed sunshine. She was so buoy¬ 
antly content that she could not immediately 
trouble her content sgpiin with words. She 
sat silent, while now and then Jtfiss Haven 
and her nephew talkeil casually, with brief re¬ 
marks that did not grow to conversation. . 

Out beyond the woods they caine to a cer¬ 
tain broiid swell that seemed to raise itself as 
a centre, zenith-ward, whence the horizon 
line, broken and closed in here and there by 
scattered forest growth, fell away from the 
slight, beautiful uplift, leaving it in nearer 
communion with the sky. 

“Stopherea minute. Put,”said Miss Haven, 
reaching out her hand. Mr. King reined in, 
gentiv; they came instantly to a stand. 

“There!” said Mins Haven. “Now look 


Through a cut in the Rattlesnake ridge was 
lieing run a piece of railway; a bit of cross 
section, uniting two main lines. In its pnig- 
ress it had conic through u;ion the old road, 
just beyond the fork; they were laying the 
track, now, at grade. Beyond, it was to follow 


Those men are fools! They are only 
frightening the creature moreP’ said Putnam 
King, half rising fiom his seat with theim.- 
pulse to go and help. The laborers, in tbeir 
blaring attire, and with their shouts and 
crowding, had gathered impotently around the 
stripling animal, unable as yet to get foot¬ 
hold where they could cope with him, or even 
to make close approach. 

“ Go; Mr. King. I can hold the reins," said 
Rill. 

She was-out, as she spoke, by the low step 
between the guards, and up with a spring to 
the^'footboara of the forward seat. Putnam 
King glanced quickly in her fiic^ met the 
large, steady eyes, and put the lines in her 
Iiands-without a word. 'J’be next instant he 
had come round by the heads of tlie horses, 
given tliem a quiet, caressing pat and stroke, 
said in that same dieety tone of friendly rap¬ 
port, “You know better, boys, don’t you?” 
and was off with the same br^th over uie in¬ 
tervening bit of sward and roadway , to the 
rescue. 

The wildly exdted horse had twice sprung 
from tlie grasp of tlie men who liad tned to 
sdze and bold him by the head; liad actually 
carried one of them dangling up into the mr 
to lose his hold as he came down, and roll 
back among the blocks of granite, terrified. 
Putnam Kingsnrangupon one of the stones 
just forward of the reacli of the 
dangerous fore-feet, and held his 
arms outspread. “So! So!” he 
cried; not plunging or gnuping at 
the animal, but facing him, .-with 
strong word and gesture of com- 
niandand reassurance. “Solquiet! 
■Who-a! good horse!” The ex¬ 
tended arms, tlie determined, 
friendly eye, the tone of sympathetic 
control, of good faith and mastery, 
prevailed presently over even brute 

f ianic; the creature paused between 
■is springs, as if for possible help. 
Two resolute hands met a well- 
watchcil chance, and cxinie each side 
upon the bridle. “So!—So! and 
the horse stayed down.” Theji one 
hand Icxiscd its hold, and stroked 
and soothed him. “Gcx)d horse!” 
the kind, strong voice rejicated. The 
danger was over. 

Some of the red-shirted men had 
helped the people from the buggy; 
they were an elderly man and his 
wife. The latter bail been iqion the 
downwanl side; they lifted her 
over the wheels and stones; then 
her htisliund made his way, and 
stood beside her. Plenty of hando 
detached the broken thills and har¬ 
ness; the horse was led forth, free 
and tretnhrmg. 

Mr. King took one of the cushions 
and carried it to a comfortable place. 
“You had better sit down and rest, 
madam,” he stiid, offering her his 
artn. 'The old gentleman was pale 
and dazed. He liiokcd niefully at 
the clisoqlereil, clislocateil group— 
his wife, with tom gown and twisted 
bonnet, his horse with cut knees, 
his wrecked eonve.vant-e. “Just 
wait,” Putnam told them, “I will 
he back again presently; we ■will 
see what can be done. 'Wliere were 
you going?” 

“To North Sbepaug; we live 
there,” was the answer, from the 
man. 

“We’re the—minister; I mean he is,” liis 
wife said,.md laughed tremulously at her own 
bewilderc-d aiitiottucemeiit. 

Putnam King was back beside his own car- 

** It 5s the minister ancl liis wife from North 


iracK, now, aijtrane. lieyona, u waj< w) lojiow . II *1 ^ 

j... «,d 


: King had hot thought 
at all; of course he could not have known 
that it would have reached this precise jsiint 


them home.’ . ., . 

“ Of couise yon ought, Putnam,” said Aunt 

to-day. Just before tliey came to their’own Elizabeth, with 
.safe turn, therefore, they faced suddenly the nage wuth the wonl. RiH and I can wait 
hindrance and cxinfusion. 'There was some- here guile comfortamy. 


thing .startling to equine nerve in theabnipt 
surprise of the swarming gronps, the bright 
red shirt.®, the obstruction. 

“Go on, boys!” 

It was but a elieeiy little word, uttered al¬ 
most quietly, with a careless rising inflection. 
The steady hand at the same instant made 
itself just felt along the commnnicsiting lines. 
It was the connecting of the human nerve 
—cool, adequate, assured—with the possible 
flutter of the animal. It was enough, and it 
was beforehand. The beautiful beasts lifted 
their heads and curved their backs_ with the 
perception and the check that might have 
Wn a fright, but was changed to a confidence; 
and obqyed the gmdance which tamed them 


Yon poor old lady! I quite forgot how un¬ 
comfortable you might bcw'ith only feminine 
hands upon the reins, h ou are sure you 
won’t lie afraid now ?” 

“ Not in the least. What should there be to 
be afraid of?” , 

“There is a nice little place up there at the 
right, jnst off the road. I meant we should 
take ourlunch there. You and Miss Raye can 
bgrin.” , , 

“ We wont’t tonch a crumb! ” 

“We won't even peep to see what crumbs 
there are! ” The two women spoke in fugue, 
indignantl.v. . . 

“I shall be gone less than twenty minutes, 
very likdy,” said Mr. King. 
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natural terradng, turning this way and that, 
from slope to slope that merged one into an¬ 
other; then it fell rapidly, through a dark, 
forest piece, to the level; they came out upon 
the common way again, that carried them to¬ 
ward the Point; just thissdde of Old Village, 
by a cross-road and a turn, they bore round 
homeward. They were presently at Crooke 
Comer; the sun was lar down, westward: tlie 
heights and their day were bdiind them. 

“I will leave you first, aunt Elizabeth; 
your dolly-babies need you.” 

•‘Oh, thanks!” said aunt Elizabeth, with 
an accent. , 

When tliey came to the door, however. Kill 
Rave alighted, also. ” I am to take two dollies 
home to dress, you know,” she said. “ Good¬ 
bye, Mr. King: it has been beautiful. I shall 
reniember it all winter.” 

Putnam King did not say good-bye. I 
shall be back before yon go home,” he an¬ 
swered her. The words conveyed a telephonic 
meaning to Miss Haven; they gave plainly an 
injunction—‘‘keep her.” 

The good lady did not quite know about 
that; she discerned purpose in Cyrilla. also. 
What she did not allow for, after all, was the 
deeper foresight and strategy of Putnam 


They found the place he told them of: a 
little hillside space, hedged in with hemlocl^ 
spicy in the sun: the rocky shelf which made 
its floor carpeted with crisp, short turf and 
pale-green, glistening moss; these spotted 
and flecked witli gold by the fallen leaves of 
the delicate small birches. 

“What a lovely little comer!” said Miss 
Haven, as they sat down and looked and 
smelled about w'ith delight. 

“ What a lovely, wonderful comer to-day 
is!” said Rill Raye. , j i-r 

•“All the comers —of the earth and life— 
are in His liands,” smd Aunt Elizabeth, sim¬ 
ply. And then, witli readiest turn to the com¬ 
monest pleasant things of the instant, ‘‘ I 
wonder what Put has got in that bi; 5 ^basket. 

Ihalf think she meant a further, higher sug¬ 
gestion. At any rate, I know Rill Kaye 
thought of the giving of tlie bread, and the 
great baskets full that might be waiting. 

Within the twenty minutes, back came Put. 

“They live just in the northeast comer,” he 
said. “ Indeed, the minister told me that the 
kitchen and woodshed are over the line, in 
Wewachet. The man who lives with him, and 
runs the farm on shares, sleeps over the wood- 
sh^, and votes in Wewachet; but the minis- _ 

^ 

seem to think it raaitersaboutahouse divided 
against itself.” He chattered on as he brought 
out the basket, and opened it. He could have 
chattered aboutany thing. Apparently enough, 
it was a lovely comer in time to him also. 

Withoutadirect word to herself, it made Rill 
glad to see him so. Perhaps she wondered, 
just a little, that he did not make allusion to 
her bold holding of his horses. She did not 
want praise: she did not magnify her service, 
to her own thought: but she would have liked 
if he had thought it something. Keverfhel^, 
she was as glad, almost, as she could be. For 
Putnam King, he was not so foolish as to 
waste his advantage even in a word. What he 
thought about it could be turned to better ac¬ 
count than in a passing thanks or even lion- 
oring comment, which would have dismissed 
the matterwith ahalf usingof its capabilities 
in point. He had in him finer qualifications 
for the tmr than that. 

There was a good deal to comment upon 
with satisfaction in what he called the 
“woman’s grab.” “Poatively,” he said, 

“they show their sense in this part of their 
business.” Delicate buttered rolls, delicious 
little chicken pTilds; thin, pink shavings of 
ham, curled up like rose-leaves; coflee, richly 
creamed, ili a bottle; crisp wafers, only known 
to the W. E., that crackle delightfully in the 
mouth, and then melt; great grapes that 
crowded each other on their stems, with 
cheeks purple-black in winy fullness; even a 
tiny lunch-bouquet for each person, on a nap¬ 
kin ; these, the lifted lid and carefully ex¬ 
ploring fingers brought to light, and appetites, 
touchSl to keen appredation by the elixir of 
October air, did thoroughly enjoy. 

When, a little later, they came out upon the 
broiul, bare, breeze-and-sun-swept top of Gray- 
fells, the rest and sweetness joined themselves 
to a great, free revelation. The horses stopped, 
as if it were of their own accord; their ac¬ 
cord was with their driver; they threw up 
their fine heads as if they recognized with 
their own joy the height, the expanse: they 
sto^ still, not'just because it was welcome 
after the steep climb, but with some pause of 
unmistakable pleasure in Urliat the climb had 
gained; their eyes gleamed, their nostrils 
were dilated; the splendid light, the pure, 
keen air, seemed to fill them with all their 
nature could take in of breath and brilliance; 
at what precise point their nature stopped, 

■replete, who shall undertake to say? 

Wtnam King stood by them; the others 
were out of the carriage, also, upon the level, 
rocky summit, where wheel-tracks vanished 
and feet trod buoyantly. 

“ Ah, tMs is the happy housetop! ” Putnam 
King exclaimed, flinging out his arms with 
jubilantfrredom. “This is the wide place I 
told you of! We are rid of circumstance up 
here: we are let loose; there is nothing but 
circnmambience! ” 

“What a boy you are!” his aunt said, 
smiline. ' 

••■y^: and you are a girl; that is just what 
is let loose in us when we get out of things 
like this. Isn’t it good, Sliss Raye? ” 

“I never was up here, before,” Rill an¬ 
swered, slowly. Her delight was grave; its 
tone was quieted with its own amazement. 

“I am glad of that,” the young man said, 
as he drew nearer to her. Away down, on 
either hand, they had left it all; they looked 
back upon it as they had never seen it seem 
before. Sunshine and gentle shadow.s were 
upon everything; the villages, the mills by 
the river, the spires, the bosks of woods, the 
threads of highway, thin and wandering; the 
shining reach of the Wewachet, the winding 
loops of the Shepaug; the broad, united tidal 
stream, the little bay; in the far southeastern 
cfistance, the silver glitter defining the sea-line. 

Putnam pointed this out to his com¬ 
panions. “That makes it perfect,” he said. 

•‘ WTiy do yon suppose it does? 'Why is there 
nothing like the sea to satisfy a landscape? ” 

“It is the encompassing life.” Miss Haven 
Euiswered. “ It is that which feeds the earth, 
and lies all around it, without end. 'The 
power of an endless life,’ ” she repeated softly, 
to herself. 

“Then why is there to be ‘ no more sea? ’ ” 

“Just for toe reason that there is to he no 
more sun. It will be Li^t and Life direct, 
and typeless. The Lord Himself will be sea 
and sun.” 

Something of the rapture of that -was in 
the time ana j^ce. It was the inspiration of 
the heights. 'They were silent under it. But 
■without speech, in such surroundings, the 
hearts of human beings are held near. 

They were not sure how long they had been 
there when Miss Haven said: “The sun is 
getting low behind os; we had better, I think, 
go down.” 

Once more in the carriage the descent did 
not take long. The road followed at first a 


scarcely let herself be driven home by him 
alone from Crooke Corner, in that unneces¬ 
sarily obvious way; he did not suppose she 
would stay long at Miss Haven’s, either; she 
would walk off almost directly; he would 
rather she would be just conscious enough to 
do tliat. She would almost certainly take the 
pleasant cross-cut to the North Road, through 
the chestnut wood. It was precisely the walk 
he wished to take with her. A few rods down 
the street he nietthee.\tra man from Oates’, 
coming with the depot driver from the 3.i30 
train; this, agmn, being a wisely pre-ordained 
circumstance. To him he resigned his own 
team, and retraced his way rapidly on foot. 
He was just in time to catch the glimpse he 
had e.xpected, of Cyrilla crossing the orchard 
edge to the wood-lot In the opening of the 
glade-path between the great trees, he over¬ 
took her. “I told you I would be back,” he 
said. “And this is just the way I meant to 
take you home. The day would not have 
been quite perfect without this. One does not 
care to go by beaten, dusty tracks, after the 
real hi^iways.” .* 

It was what Cyrilla had felt; it was the in¬ 
stinct of her own choice, and he had divined 
it of her. They passed on under the ■ great 
arching boughs into the sweet dimness of the 
nutwo^ 

“ Yon held those horses bravely, to-day.” 
Cyrilla turned her fiice toward him in sur¬ 
prise. She had tliought that matter i>asscd 
over, as a trifle done with. Now he spoke of 
it, it looked a trifle, though she had been a 
little glad and proud of it, before. 

“ lyhy, it was not brave, at all,’’ she said. 
“They held themselves; I knew they would. 
You trusted tliem; they understood that you 
put them on tlieir honor to be good witli me.” 
As she spoke, she understood herself; it had 
been just that she had been proud of. 

“ The courage was in your comprehending; 
courage is only confidence in the right work¬ 
ing of things. Mis^ving is what makes 
afraid. To believe is to be brave.” 

They were words from him whidi made her 
heart beat. Strong, fine words, out of a right, 
high thinking. She was glad of it in him; 
she was glad that he would speak it so to her. 

“They were such.lovely horses,” she ^id. 
She .could only put her thrill of feeling into 
•words of them. 

“Yes; they are the sort a man can establish 
a relation with. Horses, in harness, are but 
an extension of human nerves and tempera¬ 
ment. There must be sympathy, then you 
can do anything. Only, the human must 
keep just ahead of the brute; it must feel and 
anticipate, that is all. You must expect the 
unexpected, and keep in touch uiion the lines. 
Then you won’t be run away with.” 

“Ah, that is true in more than driving 

Tiorses! ” 

“Yes; in driving one’s self. Self-control is 
a grand thing; it gives a man a share in the 
government of the universe.” The young 
man’s head was lifted, as he spoke. He_ lyas 
conscious of his own harness in the divine 
order of things. 

“But one doesn’t always have the reins in 
one’s own hands,” said MU. 

“ Not? Not the very self-holding reins?” 
“■Well, yes; behind everything, and, after 
all, I suppose one has. But one is driven, 
too; and the driving isn’t always sympa¬ 
thetic.” 

“ I think aunt Elizabeth would insist that it 
was; I think she would quote something 
atiout being ‘ touched with a feeling of our in¬ 
firmities.’ I suppose she would say that all 
driving not left to us, is really in such hands. 
Miss Raye.” 

MU was silent; he could not know what 
made her so: that it W'as the very stir in her 
that made her still. 

“ I understood you, though.” he said. “ I 
■ couldn’t have spoken for myself, so I had to 
quote aunt Elizabeth. I have been restive 
enough-with some driving; and just to see 
the sort of compulsion others have been 
under, has infected me with a rebellion. Yet. 
after all, the good words are true, and worth 
reminding of I would like to give you the 
btst. Miss Mil.” 

“ But I have not made you understand me,” 
MU broke forth. “ I have been unfair. I 
was thinking of things that are all past. I 
have no right to sp^k so now, only—if it 
could have seemra so sooner—I should 
have driven myself better. That is the real 
trouble.” She spoke the last words more 
quietly, and with a smile. 

•• Don’t go back. Miss MU, for any trouble; 
we are in to-day,” he answered her. Wlien 
he said “ Miss' Rill,” there was a singular, 
gentle drawing near, with a restnunt of wmt- 
ing, in the accent; it seemed to tell her .more 
than she dared believe. His word “to-day ” 
had a ring of triumph in it. 


“0, to-day lias been a beautiful day!” she 
said. He had led her back into the joy of it. 

“■yes; i hope we shall have more to-days. 
But a man must not look for beautiful days 
that hehas not earned. To-morrow, Miss MU, 

I b^n my earning. Will you wish me well 
in it?” 

“I wish you well in everything, Mr. King.” 
“Sometime I may come back and remind 
you of your saying that.” He paused 
sh'ghtly, and then ■went on. “ I shall be away; 

I smdl not see you so often; I shall be prov¬ 
ing myself It is what 1 must do, first of all. . 

I md not mean money, when I si>oke of earn¬ 
ing; I have enough of that to make it need¬ 
ful to assert myself in other things. Aunt 
Elizabeth is right; 1 must begin a man’s life 
before I can ask of life what a man wants. 
You have only seen me as a boy. Miss Raye.” 

He withdrew into the distance of the formal 
name. Truly, he bad great self-control—the 
thing he had declared was grand—this boy! 

“ fhave not seen you as a boy, to-day. You 
have been doing things—and saying things— 
that I shall remember—shall thank you for, 
always,” MU Raye answered him softly, yet 
keeping safely and carefully to the patent and 
acknowledged. Silence would not liavc been 
so safe; it would have seemed expectant. She 
did not know what it was she was afraid, or 
tremulously happy, to expect; she knew it 
was not coming now, at once, and she acted 
from the instinct, on her own jiart, to help 
turn it by. But how dififerent all this was 
from that other wood-walk, tliat other “ ex¬ 
planation”; what a nobler putting otf! The 
one pul her off—from an inference lie was not 
ready yet to verily; the otlier—this other— 
put liimself off from some hope he had not 
earned. 

“ I do not mean to give up boyishness; I 
hope nobody will give me. up b^iise of it. 
'file manliest man I know—my father—is a 
Iioy at heart, and at times, as much as I am.” 

Mil did not say of what that reminded her 
instantly—the little child in the midst, who 
was the greatest. 

“One does not care to show one’s deepest, 
always,” he went on. “ There are things not 
to be spoken of to everybody; and only sonic- 
times to anyliody.” 

'They were the things he had spoken of to 
her. She had no answer now. 

“I do nottliink we need to he always saying 
them to ourselves; we wear them out with 
repetitions; ■we just know they are there; that 
is enough to build up life on, and life will 
show. You wish me well, then, in my build¬ 
ing?” They had come through into the clear¬ 
er light. They were at the end of the dim 
aisle of trees. He stopped, and turned towanl 
her, looking into her face. He bifid out his 
band. She put hers in it. “I wish you 
well,” she smd, again, in her dear voice, meet¬ 
ing his look with beautiful, true eyes. 

“I wasti you to wish me ■wdl; I want you 
to believe in me—as I believe in you,” he 
said. 

They were near the cottage now; the forest 
path came out close to Brook Lane. He 
crossed with her, and saw her to her door; 
be stood upon the tlireshold, and Miss Bona- 
ble came forth and met tliem. He had a 
frank, courteous word for her; tlien he said 
a simple good-night to both, and went away, 
notwithstanding that aunt Amelia invitdl 
him to come in to tea. 

“ Another time, if you ask me,” he said, 
with a charming deference. 

“That’s a clever young man,” remarked 
Miss Bonablc, following Rill in. He comes to 
the door. I like people that come to the 
door, and don’t stay behind the fences. He 
speaks up, and he's got behavior.” 

Rill ran up to her room; there was a win¬ 
dow to the east, and Brook Lane ran east¬ 
ward. She saw Mr. King walking down be¬ 
tween the trees. The twilight was yet golden 
about him; he was going to his work in the 
world. He had left her here, where her work 
was. but it was light here. also. 

She went down, without selfish lingering. 
Miss Bonable was waiting for her tea. She 
told to her and Mrs. Rospiey the happy story 
of her day; all but the happy, hidden, intangi¬ 
ble heart of it that was not possible to utter. 
She ate muffins and sweet apple and cream; 
she helped Clementhy clear a'way afterward, 
and she ■washed ctucfully the delicate old 
spoons and the china cups and the pictured 
India plates; she put all by, and then she sat 
and read the evening paper to aunt Amelia. 
When she had done-all tiiis-^it was scarcely 
more tban^ an hour’s work, but it had a 
blessed lifetime in it—she went ■with Miss 
l^nable to her bedroom, and arranged her for 
the night After the tired head was upon the 
pillow that she placed precisely for com- 
pletest rest, she leaned down and kissed the 
lips that had been so often harsh with hard 
rebuke. “Good-night.” she said. Good- 
niglit was in her heart for all the world. 

“Good-night; Rill; you’ve fi.xed me very 
nice; I’m glad you’ve had your treat.” That 
was much for aunt Amelia to have said; and 
she had called her “ Mil.” A stiff “ Cy-rilla ” 
Rill Raye,” •with objurgation of the sur¬ 


name, were what the girl had been mostly 
used to from her; but aunt Amelia was grown 
different; everything Was grown different, 
now. 

Rill went again into her own little east 
room, away into her own new world. 

As I believe in you.” 

That word set her free of her old. hard past; 
it put her on probation for a strange, ■vague, 
heautiful future. That it was vague, that 
nothing was clear and promised, she was 
glad; she would not have had it put before 
her as a certainty, for all the world. She had 
not “earned” it yet. She, too, must earn 
something. She must earn his faith. She 
must earn—whatever he might tell her by- 
and-by. 

A great, calm moon came climbing up the 
sky. It poured its light round her,-wrapping 
her in its white veil. She sat theje in a won¬ 
derful shining peace. It was the moon of 
Halloween. 

(Conliiated in next Jocbnal) 
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TIio lettering was strangely quaint, Imt 
perfectly leadublo; licro uml there n Illii 9 
wilcli ur sprite peeped out from betiiud n 
letter or tlowcr. On some n novv moon, on 
others the date, was formed of nn apple par* 
iug, and on uH appeared the iuvilatfou to 
* Como Bpemt wi* mb a happy nlcht. 

An* crack a Joke thcgitlier.” 

Halloween to n Scotch InsSio means a 
great deal; but how it originated, or wlmt 
connection it had with pngaii rites or Dru* 
Idical ceremonies, docs not iu the least fash 
her pretty head nearly so much os the hope 
of finding n ring In her plate bf Halloween 
pudding or cake. Nor will it ours half so 
much as arriving at Aunt Qnioy^s early in 
October, with all possible Information, and 
being told that w.o were none too sooii., . . 

Now tlio sure success of such a party is to 
make it os mysterious ns possible, and al* 
though none of us may bo superstitious, still, 
like AuutGnlcy, most of us " like to have the 
signs on the right side’*; and so it made 
Aunt Gniey very happy to have acceptances 
to all her invitations come in a joyous Utile 
stream, one after another, and she took it, as 
wo.all did, as a good sign. '\. 

Wo arranged the entertainment into four 
principal parts, with pleuly of side points. 
First, cutting tho Uallowccn cake; liunting 
Halloween apples; burning Halloween nuts; 
aud vlsUing.tlio darkened chamber.> Tho 
night’s fun was to begin with culling tlio 
cake—a very ceremonious pcrformauco. 

The cake, which Was not too largo, was a 
ribbon cake, with ricli nut frosting. la it, 
carefully placed at proper intervals, was a 
ring, a tliimblc, a penny, a key, and a but* 
ton, liaviug been arranged tlicie before the 
cake was put iu tlio ovcu to bake. ( 

Tho ring was of gold, with a Scotcli peb-' 
bio set deep down in the surface; tiielhiinblo 
was chased gold; tho key was also gold, iii* 
tended os n watch charm or bangle; tho but* 
tou, n gold collar buitoii with pebble ^eltiug; 
and tlio penny was a gold dollar. 

The following old rhyme will tell you 
wlmt they stood for. 


OLD'FASHIONED ENTEUTAIN- 

MEET. AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

BY MEBAU MirOUEL, 

" I^OMB spend \\V UB o Imppy iitclit, 

An’crack n joke IbcBitlier,” , 

headed Iu letters of gold my iuvitatiou to a 
Blst of October, Halloween, or Witgh Night^ 
parly to bo given at Galeside, one of tho old* 
est Kevolullonary houses-in tlio country— 
one of tho few that hnvo not fallen into de* 
cay, or been replaced by the new oldTasb- 
ioned palace of the day. ^ • 

It whs just the place for such a parly, with 
its low-cciliug rooms, wide stairway and hall, 
odd deep set windows and doors, and quaint 
old*faslitoiicd furniture, including a Wash¬ 
ington clmir, on tlic back of which was fast¬ 
ened a card bearing liio date of tho year, 
day, and hour nt wliicii ho had used It. 

There was also u room In wliicli it was 
traditional that poor Major Audi'6 had slept, 
and aiioilicr In whicli the great Gehcral Imd 
made Ids toilet before paying bis respects to 
tlie mistress ot the house, for whom the pre¬ 
sent mistress was named—Mary Gale, mar* 
ried Bennington, as she would tell you, or 
Aunt Guley, as sho was familiarly called by 
her friends; and they were many. For she 
not only believed Iu Ipdking at tho briglit 
side of life, but practised whut she preached, 
by thoroughly enjoying and helping others to 
all tho blessings of life within iicr reach; and 
many a imppy couple Imvo met, loved, and 
told each otiicr so under iier roof; and to bo 
known as a j)rol6g6 of Mrs. Qale-Benulng- 
ton’s, or ciironiclcu as a guest at Qoleside, 
always meant success iu some pleasaut way 
to the fortunate one. ' 

And now tho dear old lady waa going to 
give a Hullowceu party, and I lazily wonder¬ 
ed whose life siio was trying to arrange tills 
time, for she was a famous malcli-iimker (lit- 
lie dreaming that it was my own). At ‘any 
rate 1 was sure of a merry time; for Apnt 
Galey spored neillier time, trouble, nor money 
in making all licr enlcrlaiumcnts perfect, and 
I looked forward with real pleasure to going, 
especially as sbe had usked that 1 would come 
to her early iu October, as she wauled me to 
assist iu the arrangements. But before com¬ 
ing 1 must nmko myself thoroughly acquuiut* 
cd with all the old customs, superstuions, 
and traditions connected with the day; and 
perhaps, ns I lived in Boston—she in New 
Jersey—1 could And some artist who would 
curry out more elaborately tlio designs on tho 
card siiQ had sent me for the rest of tho luvl* 
tations. 

So tin next day found me, with paper, 
pencil, uud a good deal of dctermiimtlou, 
hard nt work In tho Atlicuccum, surrounded 
by books timt "might assist me,” ns the 
pleasant-faced little librarian remarked as 
she adjusted the light to tho proper dimness, 
and pointed out indexes and refcrcuce-books 
that never failed those in search of Informa¬ 
tion. Nor did they fail mo. 

But before going further I must, for my 
readers* sake, ucsenbe tho cards designed and 
Imiid-palntcd by a far*awny cousin. They 
were of heavy cream while card-board, six 
inches long and five wide; nil the initial let¬ 
ters were formed of broomsticks or twigs or 
bunches of llowers, such us the thistlc-licn* 
ibor, and branches of witch-hazel, the Uower 
sucred to lUo day. 


*'Tho ring for marriage within n year; 

The peiiny for wealth, my dear; 

Tiio tlilmuie for old uiatu or haclielor born; 

The button for swectliearta all forlorn; 

The key for a journuy to make all right; 

And tlila you will ace next llulloween night.** 

Tlie enko, on Its silver dish, was placed 
upon a dainty square of yellow silk, deco¬ 
rated witli frcsii witcli-hazel blossoms gath¬ 
ered front tho woods near by. 

As this shrub or plant is sacred to the 81st 
of October, wo collected as much ns possible, 
and used it abundantly hi decorating the' 
rooms and tables. 

Just ns tho clock struck niue, Aunt Galey 
began to cut tlio cake. Perfect silence must 
be maintained during the cutting of tlm llrst 
slice, while all the company are ^tlicrcd 
about tlie table. Tho Arst word spoken of-*, 
ter tiio slice Is cut Is considered prophetic,and 
Dome 6r Mother Halloween, ns the cuke-cut¬ 
ter is called, Is expected to make it so, if it 
is possible, so, girls, be careful wbatyou sny.*.^ 
I happened to bo the "witch *' on this occa¬ 
sion, having entirely forgotten tho fulc,and- 
noticing tiiat.Aunt Galey had cut the cuke 
in one too many slices for the company;!; 
tlioughtlcssly asked who tlio odd slice was 
for. In n moment I realized wlmt 1 liad 
done, for Aunt Galey looked up eniiliiigly, * 
undsaid, "For the coming one.*^ And then,^ 
in trying to hide my Auslied face, I let my . • 
plate of cake fall, and so the circle >Vu8 bro¬ 
ken, for all began to talk and search for the 
ring, and 1 ImuU. 

Ab a consolation for those who get none 
of tiio cuke charms, n bit of tho cake should 
bo reserved to dream upon for tlirco nights in 
succession nt tho next full of the moon—so 
say tlio books. 

Wodid not attempt *'dookin* ” for apples, 
or snapdragon, or pulling kale stalks, but we 
hud 0 glonous nppid-hunl, which begau at 
ten o’clock. - Early in*tho afloVnoou Aunt 
Gnlcy and one of the maid^ had cpncculcd 
in nil sorts of but-of-tlic-way places Just as 
many apples ns tliero were guests. When 
they were all found, wogatheicd in tlie hall, 
where a wood Arc was burning in a huge, 
open Areplncc, and tliere we ti'ied our skill 
and luck in paring the applet knd tbrowlng 
the uubrokeu: skins over ibe left shoulder, 
being very careful to save every seed for fu¬ 
ture divination. 

‘‘One, I love; 

Two, 1 love; 

Tiirec, I love,I say! 

Four, 1 love vvlili all my bearl; and 

Five. 1 coat awuy; 

Six, he lor elie) loves; 

Seven, 8110 fur hej loves; 

Eight, both love; 

Nine,he [or she] comes; 

Ten, be [or she] Urrles; 

Eleven, ho courts; and 

Twelve, he marries.” 

When the lost apple had told all it could, 
tho niit-buraiag or fortuae tolliog began. 
This was done by placing two nuts side by 
side on tho glowing coals—they should bo 
nomed, of course—and It they burn together, 
nil will go well; iftlicy suap apart, or do not 
burn at nil, tlion tho friendship Is in danger. 
To discover It you wilt marry money, or bo 
rich, or poor, or have no luck nt all—whifh, 
at any rate, is better than had luck—place 
three saucers on a table; into one put clear 
water, into tlio other put soapy water, oud 
uolhiug In tho third. Now blindfold the 

f ;irl who wishes to try her luck, aud lcnd 
ler up to where the saucers ore, It sho 
touches the clear wotcr, she will bo rich; if , 
the soapy, she will lose money; if the empty 
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one, ebo will not bo n brido for n yeorVtb' 
come. As midiilgbl drew near, eneb of us 
was quietly told by Dome Ilallowccn timt 
wo might go Into Ibo ball, find a candle, light 
It, and proceed to Ibo gucsl-cliamber—Ibo 
very one in wblob Gcnoral George Washing. 
Ion nmdo bis lollct. There on the dresser 
wo would find a package addressed to each 
one. Wo were to In-iug Ibo one belonging 
to ns away, and say nothing about what wo 
saw in,the room. Imagine our surprise on 
opening the door to lind. Instead of a dark¬ 
ened ghost • haunted room, one hrlllianlly 
lighted, and a splendid supper table spreail. 
riiero on the old dresser were Ibo packages 
arranged In a little heap before the looking, 
glass. It was almost as “scary," one of 
the girls said, being in that hrigblly lighted 
room alone, ns it woidd have been in a dark- 
ened room; and no one will ever know bow 
few of us dared to look In the mirror. The 
packages wore opened in the Ornwing roohi 
before going to supper, and contained favors, 
each one representing somelbing pertaining 
to tho day—tiny brooms just four inebes 
long, and iicrfcct in every respect, confec¬ 
tioners' nuts, wax apples, and hunches of 
while heather brought from the highlands 
of dear old Hcotland. Each favor Was lied 
with orange-colored ribbon. 

After supper wo all stood up, joined bands, 
and sang. Then one by one wo quietly slipped 
away, tlierehv carrying out to the end of the 
evening tho Ilnlloween mystery. 

What came of it? Three engagements. 
Clara Lorton. a hewilebing heaiily. met hei- 
fate on the way from Ibo haunted chamber 
In Charles Long.whicli proved that one Hal¬ 
loween ghost bad been seen; Jlaliel Wright, 
who aflorwards confessed that she bad said 
" Yea " as the nuts she and George hod put 
upon the coals hill lied brightly togelber; and 
my own engagement to Jack, dear Jack, 
whom I bad sent away llirce moiilhs before, 
after one of those absurd disagreements that 
lovers always have. IVe had both siilTcrod, 
and that night, as I lit my candle to go in 
search of my favor, 1 wished wilb all my 
heart for .lack, wltbont a suspicion that bo 
was waiting for mo at the end of Ibo long 
ball wbicliTcd into the baiinted ebamher. 

It was Aunt Galey's doing. She had beard 
of our disagreement, and as Jifck was a great 
favorite with her, and the only son of an old 
school friend, she determined that be should 
have bis way, and bo bad it, for when bo 
said "Linda, dear Linda,” I did not besilato 
lu my answer. 

Anti now there will he three weddings at 
Galeslde next Christmas. JIabel and George 
will ho married In tho morning, and begin 
their journey In life with Ibo sound of hap¬ 
py marriage hells to remember; Clara niul 
Charles in the evening, with all that an eight- 
o’clock wcddlnglmplTes; andatbighnoon on 
the 2fitb I shall promise to love and obey the 
very heat man in all the world—so I think. 

" Was yoiir party a success. Aunt Galey?” 

I asked as I bid her good-by. • 

“ Well, my dear, tlio signs are all on the 
right side,” she answered. 
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Superstitious teai-s are often intensified by re- 
innrkable coincidences. The papers Kive an 
account of a 3’ounj; lad}’ lu Cinemnati, who on 
Halloween, one year .afro, engaged in a simple 
game by which fortunes were told. As a result 
of the game it was clearly indicated that some 
of the \’oung ladies in the company would be 
ui.nrricd during the vcar, but that this one would 
die. deep solemnity fell on the gay company 
as they wituessed what purported to be the voice 
of destiny. They tried to laugh and make light 
of it, declaring that they did not believe in the 
sign; but it was impossible to shake off the 
gloom tit which the omen bad enveloped them. 
Strangely enough, the }oung lady who bad been 
marked for the grave sickened and died just one 
year after this experiment. 

Such accounts are often highly colored and 
greatly e.vaggerated by newspaper reporters, but 
it would not be surprising if this report i.s literal¬ 
ly correct, and in that case its solution would 
not reejuire the supposition of miraculous or su¬ 
pernatural interposition. 

It is quite possible that this pretended pro¬ 
phetic indication preyed on her iiiind, and espe¬ 
cially, after she was taken ill, filled her with de¬ 
spair, In such a case disease, which at other 
times might be easily conquered, would become 
irresistible. Young people who trifle with their 
own minds concerning serious matters, like mar¬ 
riage and death, run great risks, and often re¬ 
ceive serious harm. They may tliink theuiselves 
fortified against superstitious fears, but delicate 
nerves and sensitive souls are not fortified against 
the effects of alarming suggestions which happen 
to he made with the peculiar emphasis of a mys¬ 
terious coincidence. One baneful effect of all 
magic, fortune-telling, soothsaying, and games 
of prophetic import is that tliey'bring the most 
solemn and awful subjects before the mind in 
such a way as to produce the most damaging 
eonsetiuences to soul, body, and society. 
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HALLOHiTE’EN. 

BY FHCEKIX 


** Baisjr, we're all goisg oattiog to*mor> 
row eveDiofl. will too co?” 

What for?" 

** Lay after is Hallowe'en, yon know, as 
one most have nnts, won't yon go ?" 

Well, I Bnppoee I will; May, is Charlie 
Danvier going?” 

** Yes, isQppoae so.” 

Oh, what a nloe time we ahall hare—" 

** Yes, if it doesn't rain; it always does 
yon know." 

Bnt the olork of the weather" fsTored 
them with an exception this time, for 
the next day came round fair, and found 
a large party under the green wood ready 
for the nuts. 

Daisy, a city belUf was quite the rage at 
that quiet Tillage, and Gharlie Danvier was 
not the only one who had grown to like 
her society. This day he sat beside her 
watobing the soft white fingers that erery 
now and then turned op some new trea- 
Bore from the green moss,- she seaming 
from her exolamations of delight a Tsry 
child. 

'* Bee, Mr. Danvler, see this dear little 
thing might have been the drisking<cup of 
afa%. 

**Lo yon believe in fairies then?" he 
asked. ** I suppose yon do not; but above 
all, <2o you buleve in the mysteries of 
Hallowe'en?" 

** Well, candidly, I think I dOi" ■ 

“Kear here where we an sitting," said 
he, sitting close and whispering myste- 
rionaly to her, ** is a large oak-tree, stand¬ 
ing quite alone is the wood in front of it 
is a large pool." 

** Dear me, how you frighten me." 

** This tree and pool are enobanted. 
That is to say, Hallowe'en being a moon- 
light night, yon stand with yonr baok to 
this tree, and yonr face being reflected in 
the water, you will see yonr lover looking 
over yonr shoulder; only'you must go 
aiono. 

** I should die of fright." 

** Yon have also the privilege of making 
a wish; but, this muirt be done as ^e 
dock strikes twelve. MiasDal^, I dfire 
you go to-morrow night." 

** Fm not afraid." ' 

“ You would not dare io.” 

“ We will see,"— with a li^t laugh that 
brought Balph Kewgate. who had been 
lookiDg for her, to her side. 

“Well, Mr. Newgate." 

“ May I have the pleasure of driving 
you home ?" 

*• Thaxdc yon.” 

Charlie asked himsdf if it was possible 
that ehe loved i^at man, “ That man" 
certainly loved her, there was no doubt 
about that in Af4 and he only waut- 
ed a fair opportunity of putting his fate 
to the test, so he told himself; bnt some¬ 
how he had always pnt it off, till finding 
Daisy and Obarlle Danvier so near to¬ 
gether, had determined him to stand this 
nonsense no longer. 

“ Miss Daisy,he asked, when they had 
reached the honse and were seated in the 
parlor, “ would yon like to live alwavs in 
Danbury ?’' 

“ Me live in Danbury ? Why no," inno¬ 
cently—** I’m only here on a visit." 

“ Then yon don’t like it here ?" 

“ Oh, yes, well enough, but to live here-" 

“Not even if yon loved some one?" 
She was blnsbiog furiously now. “ Daisy, 
my darling, do yon love me well enongb to 
marry me ? It has been my one wish to 
make you my wife.” 

From the beginning of this outbreak 
Daisy had sat in perplexed silenoe, qnlet 
and motionless, not even repulsing his ad- 
vaooes. 

“ Answer me, Daisy, for Heaven's sake 
answerr’asshetmned faerwMte face to' 

him. 

“Mr. Newgate,” said she, through lips 
trembling and white, “Heaven only 
knows bow willingly 1 wonld have spared 
yon this, and since yon have spoken I most 
tell yon that this can never be." 

They both sat in silence, he looking ont 
of the window to hide the mute agony of 
bis face, and she longing to comfort him, 
yet not knowing how. 

“Daisy," said he, “will yon lei me bid 
yon good-bye here ? I think 1 will go to 
New York to-morrow." 

She turned to him, the soft, bright eves 
fiUed with tears. j 

** Ob, Bolph, Balpl^ I liked yon so well 
that 1 wonld have given anything in the 
world to have spared yon this." 

“ Will yon let me kiss yon good-bye ? I 
know 1 am asking for what belongs to 
some other man, bnt don't make me leave 
you without a sign." 

He took the kiss and she gave it, sorrow- 
folly, and without the warmth and linger¬ 
ing that lovers kisses* nsns^y have, and 
then they parted, each heart sadder than 
when they first met 

Hallowe'en was to be a merry night in 
the little town of Danbury; all the men 
and girls were to meet at one of the houses, 
and after the nsnri oelebrationa were over, 
each was to have some paitionlar 
decreed for him or her to do. 

“ And you, Daisy, what shall we give 
von ? I think, as a stranger, it ought to 
be the enchanted oak." 

“ So be it," she replied, oaxelesaly. 

“ Well, as it is a quarter to twelve I 
think yon bad better go." 

With a reluctant step she went to the 
door, and tnming a little met Charlie Dan¬ 
vier. 


“ Let me go too; Miss Daisy?" 

No, it would spoil the ohara; yon must 
stay." 

Bhe walked quickly on, a bright scarlet 
shawl thrown over her head. When she 
came to the edge of the wood she stopped, 
shivering, bnt remembering that there 
was no time to lose, she hnrried on, and 
in a few minutes found herself at the oak. 
She stooped over the pool, gently stirring 
the water with her h^d, waiting for the 
clock to strike twelve. Then, as the last 
stroke vibrated through the air, she lean¬ 
ed over and wished,— 

That Balph Newgate might be snooessfnl 
in all bis desires, and that bis life might 
be a happy and prosperous one. As she 
said these words, she fancied she heard a 
low groan in the trees behind her—but 
paying no attention, she leaned over again, 
watching for some sign on the snrfaoe of 
water. Then she thinhi she sees a dark 
shade in the water; and now she is sure 
that a head is there; she nnrnfunn nnd 


taming quickly, finds herself face to face 
with Charlie Danvier! 

“OB, B^. Danvier, how eould yon 
frighten me so; and b^des, you spo^d 
the spell; and now I am ^ing away to¬ 
morrow, and shall never have anoth e r 
chance to try." V , 

She turns angrily fro';^, him, believing 
herself ont-witted for tlml sake of enter- 

for having believed lOharBa Di^ef, -whh 
stands at^ side in sUenoe, trying to'lrm 
theUiarsbf motrificafion rirom-i^iuniM' 
down her cheeks. 

“ Won't you forgiva me, wup Daisy f* 
said he, with sappreesed' mirth in Us 
eyes. 

** No, never! I hate you.” 

“Then TOU did not teani to see my face 
M inin g shove yqnrs in the water?" He 
sees that she u' blnshing farioasly now!' 
“You did want'to—my own—roy sweet!" 
and then somehow Charlie felt that his 
sins were forgiven him, and their betrothal 
was sealed under the oak. This time the 
reflection in the water showing plainly that 
his head is above hers. 

“How dreadfol it wonld have been," 
srid he afterward, “if yon had not mar¬ 
ried me; yon wonld have had to answer 
for destroying every one's faith in onr won- 
derfnl oak." 

** I am glad if I was the means of making 
their faith mme steadfast," said she. 
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. HALLO W E E N. 

Bt BMMA U An BISON JO.NBS. 


“To-nioiit’s Ilfillowcou, girls. Now, I’ll bet 
my life, not one of you rcmciubcrotl it?” 

We snt in tbo old bnll, with its low Nvinclows 
and dark, oaken paneling; our ensbiuned chairs 
ranged In n scmioirclo before the glowing: 
hickory fire, when nunl Kunioe entered with tliis 
remark, ^Ybich brought us to our feet on the 
instant. We were down nt Unrel-Farin, Maud 
ond myself, on a visit to Lillian. We were 
cousins—and three as merry, rosy maidens ns 
you would bo apt to meet with in n lifetime. 
Lillian, a pretty, blushing blomlo, was aunt 
Ihmico’s daughter; Maud, dark-browed and 
stalely, was the only child of uncle Roger, a 
merchant prince of the Empire city; and I— 
but, never mind, you will find out my pedigree 
time enough. 

*‘T Ihonghl you’d let it slip," aunt Eunite 
continued, pushing up to the fire, and removing 
the cover from her kettle of doughnuts; “young 
folks made a great fuss over Halloween when 1 
was n gal; but the limes has changed, I ’spose." 
Lillian turned to me all of n tremor. 

“Oh, Christie!" a pcnch-bloom blush rising 
to her checks, “let’s do something; try our for¬ 
tunes some way. Won’t you now?" 

“.\«k Maml," I responded, nodding toward 
the dark beauty, who stood with her queenly 
head poised daintily, and a half scornful, half 
amused smile curling her ripo Ups. 

“Won't you, Maud?” Lillian pleaded. 

Maud laughed until the room rang with sil¬ 
very echoes; then, bending over, she took Lll- 
lian’.s checks between her jeweled hands, 

‘•Little Lily, you’re a groat silly; and that’s 
a rhyme," sho said, gayly. “Wlmt good will 
trying our fortunes do? You know what yours 
will ho already; if you don’t, I cafi read It for 
you. You’ll marry Ren Rronson, and settle 
down coiily at Bronson-Parm—that’s it to n 
letter; isn’t it, aunt Eunice?" 

"I hope so, Maud," aunt Kimico replied, 
quietly, as she went on fishing up her dougli- 
nuts. 

Lily’s face fairly flamed, and lier pretty, 
childish mouth began to qulVer painfully. The 
»‘ight roused my indignation, for Lily was iny 
pel cousin. 

"Let me road yours for yon, Mnud," I re¬ 
torted, drowning Lily’s falloring protest. 


“No, thank you," sho replied, scornfully; 
“I’m not addicted to such things—EU leave 
them to you and Lily. Matrimony doesn’t hap¬ 
pen to be the goal toward which my aspirations 
tend. I don't covet Ben Bronson and the farm." 

“Tbo fox didn’t covet (ho grapes either, 
Maud—they wore sour!" 

8hc turiK'tl on me like n tigress, her dark, 
passionate eyes flashing like lightning. 

“Chrislahol, how dare you?" 

“‘.\ Channing dares everything,’ is one of 
your favorite sayings. I am a Channing, os 
well ns yourself.” 

“An olf-shoot from the ancestral tree, I grant 
you." 

If was true what she said. My father was 
Roger Chnnning’s brother; but ho disgraced 
himself, in the eyes of bis family, by marrying 
my lunthtT, who v.as the daughter of a poor 
clergyman. When both died, leaving me home- 
: less and penniless, it was only ns n matter of 
, civility that uncle Roger offered me a homo in 
: his splendid city c.'^tnblishmcnt. I accepted It, 

; however, and put up w ith Maud’s supercilious 
; airs for the time being, bocmiso I had plans of 
! my own nliend. We don’t feel our poverty or 
! dcpemlenco very keenly, when wo know that 
• the coming future will bring us competence; 

[ and what is.tptlc^far, home, and cver-wntchful 
I love! bonce my forbenrniico with 

[ Mnu^ipli^ my lender pity for Lily. 

I *.n trouble, Lily I mean, and bad 

> 1>cen • 6l^r .elnoo mid-summer. Ben Bronson 
; was her loTOr. They bad been companions 
I from their oblldhood up; Hazel and Bronson 
I farms lying contiguous to each other. Iland-in- 
i band they roamed tbo summer woods, bunting 
I flowers and berries, happy in their childhood; 
happier still when the slender crescent of youth 
began to round into the full eirolo of maturcr 
years. Lily was an exquisite woman, fair and 
fragile ns a spring blo.«3om, nnd tender and 
fcminliio beyond nil expression: just the woman 
I to win the heart of a great, strong, masculine 
I fellow like Ben. lie loved her ns his life; hut 
I ho was extremely passlonnio and exacting. 
\ Such men always are. If Lily’s blue eyes 
I turned from him for nn instant; if sho beslowcl 
I oven so much ns a smile upon any other tiinti, 
\ ho was vexed and wounded. Lily was as true 
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as steel; there was not a spark of coquetry in 
her nature; but she was shy, nntl not at nil 
given to manifesting the full force of her feel¬ 
ings. SI»c lovcil Bon, groat, broail-chcstcd fol¬ 
low that ho was, oa tenderly ns a mother might 
love her babe; but she never dreamed of such 
a thing ns letting him know it. When ho told 
her of his love, one summer night, sitting amid 
the pinks and roses in atint Eunice’s garden, in 
passionate, burning words, that thrilled her 
woman’s heart with rapture, and brought tho 
swift blushes to her cheeks, she gave him no 
assurance of her own afl'cetion, though tho poor 
fellow begged for it with nn earnestness half 
akin to madness. Yet, in her o^p chamber, 
after ho was gone, she wept over the betrothal- 
ring on her finger, and tho little, faded bud 
that Ben had hung in her hair—wept for very 
joy, silly little thing that she was! 

•She promised to become his wife, but Ben was 
always in doubt about her loving him enough; 
and this spoiled their happiness, and caused tho 
course of true love, which never did run smooth, 


bold as a lion, and finely educated. Not one 
of all Maud’s suitors could compelo with him. 
She was a woman possessing a most inordinulo 
ambition, and wealth and position were her 
goals. Ben could give her loth of these, and 
himself in the bargain. She resolved all these 
things in her niind, sitting there in the waning 
light, and came to her decision. A moment or 
two after she nodded Bon to her side. lie came 
readily cnoiigli, for Lillian was talking to Capt. 
Turner, nn old and exceedingly por.sistont ad¬ 
mirer of hers—and he had been lounging about 
for some (imo in n fit of Jealousy. But Maud 
soon beguiled him into somclljing like inlorost. 
Artless little Lillian looked on unsuspiciously, 
glad to see Ben, of whoso sulking, frowning 
moods she had nn unspeakable terror, enjoying 
himself; never dreaming that her beautiful 
cousin was luring him from his fidelity to her¬ 
self. After awhile tho company dispersed, and 
we started homeward. 

“You’ll go with me, Lily, won’t you?” Ben 
asked, crossing over to where she stood by the 


to bo somewbat rougher for them (ban usual. 
They quarreled in mld-summor. Maud and I 
were down at aunt Eunice’s when it happened. 
Indeed, it would not have happened if wo had 
not been there, for Maud was tho cause of it. 

Sho was a wondroiisly bewitching woman, my 
cousin Maud; her oyes had a power that seemed 
irresistible. Sho never looked more beautiful 
than sho did that Juno afternoon, when we all 
started for Bvonsou-Farm, to cat strawberries 
aud cream with Ben’s mother. Her dress was 
pure white, rolioved by small ruby ornaments 
at tho throat and wrists; and a fow clusters of 
.scarlet verbena bold back 
her purplisU-blnck hair. 
huo of u ripe pcnck, and 
emit smouldering sointilltitia 
“Sho's a magniliecut wom% 

Tlio oxclainntioQ ccoaped 
before ho knew it. Maud heard it—1 knew she 
did, although sho did not betray horsclf by 
word or gesturo: and 1 saw, also, in the ox- 
pressiou of her face, as wo sat on tbo' long 
verandah nt Bronson-Fann, that somo new 
plan, somo sudden resolve, was at work in her 
mind. Sho sat apart from tho rest of us, her 
iliisky eyes wandering over (ho fertile lands 
that surrounded tho aristoorotio old mansion, 
and then turning toward tho young master, 
who owned them, with an expression that no 
one but myself understood. Ben Bronson was 
his mother’s solo heir, and his possessions were 
immense. In addition, ho was a man of rare 
personal attractions, baudsomo, welLformod, 



captain’s side. 

Lily wanted to say, “Yes,” but ebo was too 
shy and modest, too afraid to betray her pre¬ 
ference for Ben; so slio slainincrcd out some¬ 
thing about having ])roniiscd tho captain. Bon 
was off like n Hush; and the next momcnl wo 
saw him nheod of us with Maud on his aim. 

“Arc the Bronson’s a good family, aunt Eu- 
nico?” Maud questioned that night, after Ben 
liad gone, lying back on (ho cushions with buy 
indiffcrcuco. 

“Very good,” was tho laconic answer. ^ 

“Wealthy?” 

“1 believe so.” 

“Well, well,” yawning, end clasping and un¬ 
clasping her pretty bands, “Tvo a mind to set 
my cap for that Ben—ho seems to be raibcr a 
bearable kind of a fellow. What do you say to 
it, girls?" 

Lily looked ready to drop from her seat. 
Knowing as I did that Maud knew how iimt- 
ters stood between Ben and Lily, 1 could not 
restrain myself. 

“Ben Bronson’s not free, Maud, and you 
know it,” I said; “ho’a engaged to Lily ” 

Tho poor child sprang to her feet with such 
a look of pain on her sensitive face, tlml I re¬ 
gretted tlic thoughtless words tho moiueut I 
had spoken them. 

“ No, no,” sbe^protested, her eyes filling with 
tears, and her lips quivering Uko a child s; 
“lie’s free. Cousin Maud may wiu him, if sho 
can.” 

Maud bounded up alertly. 
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“Why, bless my soul, you (leiir, Unrliiig liltlc 
tliingl’* sho began; but Mly was out of (he 
room, niul half-way (o her own chamber before 
f\io finished her apology. 

Aunt Kuiiicc said nothing; but Maud and I 
bad it sharply for several moments, and (lien 
separated for the night, in Jiigh wrath. Ben 
came down bright and early the nest morning; 
lie was misorabic and restless, anxious to make 
up with Iiily. Hut sho was ns shy ns n snow¬ 
bird, flitting liidicr and (hither, and giving (he 
poor fellow no p.ossiblo chance (o speak to her; 
ond when the captain appeared nn hour after, 
and invited her to ride, she ncqeptcd (ho invi¬ 
tation, and went off leaving Ben alone with 
Maud. 

Thai evening ho found her alone in the grape- 
arbor, and came down with n storm of jealous 
anger that half bewildered the poor cinid. 1 
heard him, sitting in a favorite sent, in (he fork 
of (ho red nppic-trec, and hurried olf, hojiiiig 
that all would bo well; but when Idly returned 
to tlio lionso her cheeks were tear-stained, and 
the betrothal ring was missing from her finger. 
Den did not come to Hazel-Farm again; but be 
spent (ho following winter in the city, and every 
one thought that he nnd Maud were engaged. 
Lily thought so, I nin sure; yet she must have 
bad some lingering hope (hot bo would return 
to her, else slio would not Iiavc boon so cogor 
obout “trying her forluno” on Halloween. 
Woman’s love is so long-suircring, so forbear¬ 
ing, nnd tenacious. 

It was cruel in Maud to sny wlmt sho did 
under the circumstances; and I might have cx- 
presaed my iiidign&'tion in clearer terms, hod 
not nunl Kunico interposed and out mo short. 

“ For shamo, girls,” she said, sovorcly, rising 
up and plnciug her dish of smoking doughnuts 
on the table. “You’re like two cats, always 
ready to scratch. Christabcl, you nro (he oldest, 
I’m reolly surprised nt you.” 

Maud glanced nt mo wickedly over her shoul¬ 
der, ns sho turned into the parlor, where the 
old fashioned piano stood; and, paying her 
back with interest, 1 followed Lillian up stairs 
to her chamber She sat heforo tho fire when 
1 entered, her bright head bowed upon her 
bands, the tears sho could not repress trickling 
through her slender fingers. I knelt beside 
her, and drew her head to my breast. 

know all about it, darling; lot me comfort 
you, if I can do no more.” 

Her slight form fairly shook with sobs 

"Oh, Christie, Christie!” she murmured, 
"I’m so miserable. I know it’s wrong, nnd 1 
i*‘y not to be selfish; but I can’t help it when I 


think of old times. 1 want (licm to be happy t 
Ben loves Maud—I know he doe.s. She’s so 
benuliful, and suits him better (ban I could. I 
wish I could die, and not ho in their way—in¬ 
deed, 1 do, Christie.” 

I wasn’t half ns divine ns Lily. If another 
woman had dared to como between my John 
ami inc, I should hnvo been ready to (car her 
eyes out. Tho bare thought of it madcmojcnl* 
ous and unhappy. Bui 1 saw plainly enough 
that nil argument and persuasion would bo 
thrown away on Lily, and 1 mndo up my mind 
to take (ho matter into my own hands, and find 
out if it could not bo righted. Intcrfcrvuco be¬ 
tween lovers is rather a dangerous ntTnir—hut 
I was not muoh afraid of danger. Making an 
excuse to Lily for a short absence, I went into 
my own room, and, lying on my cloak nnd hood, 
descended to (ho yard, The October moon was 
full, uud shone with n brilliancy almost CQunl 
to daylight. A brisk walk of firtcen minutes 
over tho frosty fitdds brought mo to Bronson- 
Farm. Ben himself answered my rnp, He 
looked startled, and led mo into (ho grand, old 
country parlor. 

“Lxeuso me nn instant, and I’ll call mother,” 
he said. 

“No; my business is with you. I’vo conic 
here, Ben, (o ask you a serious question. Which 
of my two cousins do you love—Lillian Bur¬ 
roughs, or Maud Chaiiningf Answer me on 
your honor!” 

“Lillian Burroughs!” 

“Arc you engaged (o Maud?” 

“No!” 

“Then yoi^^ro (wo precious simplcions! 
Lillian’s heart over this silly 

fcc(, his eyes ablaze. 

“ Lillffwilblj^fl^Shc—she loves captain—” 
down again and hear mo 

out.” 

Half an hour after I was back in Lillian’s 
room. 

^ “Now, Lily,” I said, cheerfully, “wo really 
must try our fortunes, as aunt Kiinicc expresses 
it. Wo mayn’t ever spend onolhcr Halloween 
together, nnd wo must have a little fun. Maud’s 
too fine a Indy, so we'll have it all to ourselves.” 

Sho Jumped up in a flutter with excitement. 
She was a childish, young thing, nnd aunt Eu¬ 
nice's old-time (ales had inspired her with a 
kind of superstitious reverence for the anoient 
customs of the past. 

“What shall we do?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Go down to (ho old spinning-room, just nt 
twelve o'clock, and stand before (bo looking- 
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glAS3 V'hilo WO paro nil apple and toss (ho 
paring over oiir loft shoulder; the face of our 
future hufiband will bo certain (o appear in the 
gln88. Aunt Kunico Bays it never fails.” 

^Yhon the clock struck (wclve» aunt Eunloo 
ond Maud were both in bed, oud tho old farm- 
house was as silent as (he grave. Lillian stood 
iu (ho center of (ho room, n candlo iu one jiaud, 
a knifo and apple in tho olbor. 

“Como, uow» Lily,” I said, “you shall go 
first, and i’ll stand in tho hall.” 

Her ohccks paled, and her hands fluttered 
nervously; but she started on ahead, charmed 
with (ho very terror of her undertaking. Tho 
wind was high without, flapping tho window- 
blinds, and whistling round (ho gables, and our 
cnmllo flickered dubiously as wo crossed (ho 
hall. Lillian paused at tho door of tho old 
fipinning-ruom. 

“You go lii'st, Chrislio,” sho said. 

“Oh, no! you must go first! You’re not 
afraid, aro you? Set your caudle on tho table, 
and pare your apple slowly, looking steadily 
in (ho glass. And, remember! you nrc to tell 
me truly whoso face you see. I'll wait here. 
Go on!” 

She went in, closing tho door after her. 1 
listened in breathless suspense. Kor a moment 
or two all was silent, savo tho mufllcd roar of 


(ho wind. Then (hero onmo a short, palpitating 
ory, and a heavy fall. 1 burst open (lie door 
and rushed in. * lien had her in his arms, bend¬ 
ing over her while, startled face, stroking back 
tho rippling gold fi'om her forehead with inex- 
prossiblo tenderness. I saw that she was not 
insensible, and left (hem to (hcinsclvcs. 

An hour after she came to me, her sweet face 
bathed in tears and blushes. 

“Well, Lily, 1 got tired waiting, you were so 
long. Hut, whoso face did you see?” 

Bho dropped down at roy feet, hiding her face 
in iny lap. 

“Oh, ChrisHo! Christie! you know I It was all 
your work—and you have made me so happy!” 

Heforc auotlicr Halloween came round, they 
wore marriell, sho and Hen—and so was I. 
Wo arc nil very happy; us happy as sensible 
people need expect to bo iu this world of change 
and sorrow. 1 am fiuito iiidopcndcnt now, 
having a house and homo of my own, nn 1 a 
liusband, and dc.ar children. Maud’s prophecy, 
concerning Lillian’s fate, has been verified. 
Slio has settled down at Hronsou-Furm. “Bun- 
shiiie,” her husband calls her—and tho luuao 
is appropriate, for it cncirolcs her brow, and 
beams in her smile. Hut Maud Clmiining, dark- 
browed, stately Maud, still hangs uu unpluckcd 
rose on (ho ancestral tree. 
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Hallowe’en 

By J. K. Bloomfield 

This is an old English festival of the Church Catholic, 
both Roman and Protestant, introduced, it is said, on 
account of the impossibility of keeping a separate day for 
every saint. As early as the fourth century, on the 
occasion of the persecutions of the Christians, the Sunday 
after Easter was appointed by the Greek Church for com¬ 
memorating the martyrs generally. And in the Church of 
Rome a similar festival was introduced about i6o a.d., 
March 13, when the old Pantheon, the present rotunda, or 
Santa Maria del Martir, was consecrated to Mary and all 
the martyrs. 

But the present festival of All Saints we find was first 
regularly instituted by Gregory IV. in 835, and appointed 
to be celebrated on the 1st of November. It was .admitted 
into England about 870, and the choice of the day was 
doubtless determined by the f.act that tlie istof November 
was one of the four great annual festivals of the heathen 
nations of the North. For it was the policy of the Church 
to supplant heathen by Christian observances; hence there 
is a lingering of old Druidical sports and superstitious 
customs closely connected with more sacred rites. And 
thus prior to this festival we find that in Ireland, Scotland, 
and some parts of England they still keep up their 
1-Iallow-even superstitions. 

Beltain, or Bealtainn, is the name of a heathen festival 
common to all the Celtic nations, traces of which have 
survived to the present day. The name designates god 
of light, or sun-god, a deity mentioned by Ausonius, 309- 
92 A.I)., and Tertullian, as well as found in scveral_ ancient 
inscriptions, as Bciciius ox Belinus. Sacrificial fires were 
built to this imaginary god, and later, in Great Britain, 
St. John’s Eve was celebrated with bonfires. Easter, too, 
had its fire-rites, but the great day for bonfires in the 
English islands was the 1st of November, 

Few traces, says one, of this are found in other countries, 
and therefore we must look upon it as more peculiarly 
Celtic. While the May festival of Bealtainn was in honor 
of the sun-god in his character of god of war who had 
just put to /light the forces of cold and darkness, the 
November festival was to celebrate his beneficial intluences 
in producing the fruits which had just been gathered in. 
Hence it was called Samhlheine —peace-fire. 

If we may judge from the traces that still remain, or 
have been recorded, the November observances were more 
of a private nature, every household having its bonfire 
and its olTerings, probably of fruits, concluding with a 
domestic feast. Although the November bonfires, like 
the Bealtainn fires, were probably of Celtic origin, they 
seem to have been adopted by the inhabitants of the 
British Islands generally. About the end of the last century 
they were still kindled in various parts of England. And 
to this day over whole districts of Aberdeenshire every 
rural dwelling has its Hallowe’en bonfire lighted at night¬ 
fall in an adjoining stubble field, 

Shaw, in his “ History of the Province of Mor.ay,” 
seems to consider the festivities of this night as a sort of 
harvest-home rejoicing. He s.ays: “A solemnity was 
kept on the eve of the ist of November as a thanksgiving, 
for the safe ingathering of the produce of the fields. This 
I am told, but have not seen it, is observed in Buchan and 
other countries by having Hallow-eve fires kindled on 
some rising ground." 

Another, mentioning peculiar customs, says : ‘‘ On All 
Saints’ they even set up bonfires in every village. When 
the bonfire is consumed, the ashes are carefully collected 
in the form of a circle, when a white stone is put in near 
the circumference for every person of the several families 
interested in the bonfire. Whatever stone is removed out 
of its place or injured before morning, the person repre¬ 
sented by the stone is devoted, or fey, and is supposed not 
to live twelve months from that clay. 'I'he people received 
the consecrated fire from the Druid priests next morning, 
the virtues of which were supposed to continue for a year.” 

Various magic ceremonies were also celebrated to coun- 
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teract the influences of witches and demons, and to prog¬ 
nosticate to tlic young their success or disappointment in 
the matrimonial lottery. These being devoutly finished, 
the Hallowmas fire was kindled and guarded by the male 
part of the family. Societies were formed, either through 
pique or lunnor, to scatter certain fires, and tlie attack and 
defense were often conducted with art and fury. 

Of other Hallowe’en superstitious rites and ceremonies, 
mostly connected with testing who is to be one's true love, 
we will not here attempt to give an account, since our 
present design is to treat more of the religious beliefs 
and doings of'this season. 

There is a festival that falls on the 2d of November 
called All Souls. Among Roman Catholics the singular 
object of it is, by praying and almsgiving, to alleviate the 
suiferings of the souls in purgatory. It was first instituted in 
the monastery of Clugny, 993, and the following is the ac¬ 
count given of the circumstance in which it originated : “ A 
])ilgrim returning from the Holy Land was compelled by a 
storm to land on a rocky island somewhere between Sieily 
and Thessalonica. Here he found a hermit, who told him 
that among the cliffs of the island was situated the open¬ 
ing into the under world, through which huge flames 
ascended, and the groans and cries of souls tormented by 
evil angels were audible. The hermit had also frequently 
heard the complaints and imprecations of the devil at the 
number of souls that were torn from Jiim by tlie prayers 
and alms of the pious. He was especially enr.agcd against 
the abbot and monks of Clugny. The )5ilgrim on his 
arrival acquainted Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, with what had 
come to his knowledge, and the Abbot thereupon appointed 
tlie day after All Saints’ to be kept in his monastery as an 
annual festival for H// Sou/s." The observance, we are 
told, was then quickly adojited by the whole Catholic 
world. 

By another, the scene of the incident just given is stated 
as in Sicily, and the institution of All Souls' D.ay to the 
year 998. A writer in the seventeenth century thinks the 
custom prevailing among the Roman Catholics of lighting 
fires upon the hills on All Saints’ night, the eve of All 
Souls’, scarcely needs explaining, fire being even among 
pagans “ an emblem of immortality," and well calculated 
to typify the ascent of the soul to heaven. 

Seed-cakes, or Soul Mass c.akes, were given to the five 
who went “ souling ’’ at the end of wheat seed-time, also at 
the end of barley and bean seed-time ; and it was the 
custom in Ripon, Yorkshire, to give the plowmen froisc, a 
species of thiek pancake. Bishop Kennett says the seed¬ 
cake is an old English custom, It is also noticed by 
Tusscr, in his “ Good Husbandrie ;’’ 

Wife, some time this week, if the weather hold clear. 

An end of wheat sowing we make for this year. 

Remember you, therefore, though I do it not. 

The Seed-cake, the Pasties, and Rurmentie pot. 

The people in Staffordshire and other country places go 
from jjarish to ])arish a-soiilhig, as they call it, /. c., begging 
and singing for soul-cakes, or any good thing to make 
them merr)'. In some parts of western England it was long 
the custom for the village children to go round to all their 
neighbors “ souling," collecting small contributions and 
singing the following verses ; 

Soul I soul! for a soul-cake. 

Pray, good mistress, for a soul-cake. 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 

Soul I soul! for an apjjle or two. 

If you have no ajjples, jiears will do. 

Up with your kettle and down with your pan. 

Give me a big one, and I'll be gone. 

The soul-cake referred to in the verse is a kind of bun 
which until lately was an almost general custom for 
people to make and to give to one another on the 2d of 
November. Another custom is given in a poem entitled 
“ Honoria, or the Day of All Souls,” a scene pictured 
in the great church of St. Ambrose, Milan—and wliere the 


most solemn office is performed for the repose of the dead. 
In the poem occur these lines: 

Ye hallowed bells, whose voices through the air 
The awful summons of afflictions bear. 

The ringing of these bells, however, must have become 
a nuisance, for it is stated in Kethe’s sermon, preached at 
Blandford Forum, 1570, that there was a custom in the 
Papal times to ring bells of Allhallow-tide for all Christian 
souls. In the copy of a letter which Henry VHI. was to 
send to Cranmer, “ against superstitious practices," the 
vigil and ringing of bells all the night long at the close of 
Allhallow Day was directed to be iibolished, and the said 
vigil to have no watching or ringing. Another injunction 
made early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth occurs : “ That 
the superfluous ringing of bells at Allhallo^v-iitie and at 
All Souls’ Day, with the two nights next before and after, 
be abolished.” 

To the Protestant Christian, however, the intermediate 
day—All Saints’—alone has'hallowed associations ; and as 
the mind recalls the many loved ones " not lost, but gone 
before,” the spirit feels a closer communion with them at 
this season, and is ready to implore, “ O Almighty God, 
who hast knit together thine elect in one communion and 
fellowship in the mystical body of thy Son, Christ our 
Lord, grant us grace so to follow thy blessed saints in all 
virtuous and godly living that we may come to those 
unspeakable joys which thou hast prepared for those who 
unfeignediy love thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

And what a blessed hope this indeed is, that we may 
some day be reunited with the “great assembly and church 
of the first-born, whose names are written in heaven, and 
every spirit of just men made perfect, since Abel offered 
up sacrifices and worshiped, down to the present time, of 
those fallen asleep in Jesus, the true Paschal Lamb offered 
up for all.” 

O champion blest, in Jesus’ name, 

Short be your strife, yoiir triumph full. 

Till every heart have caught your (l.ame; 

And, lighten’d of the world’s misrule. 

Ye soar, those elder saints to meet 
Gather’d long since at Jesus’ feet, 

No world of passions to destroy. 

Your prayers and struggles o'er. 

Your task all praise and joy. 
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For tbo Compnniuu. 

SPORTS. 

Tho fniniliar games winch nro played in English- 
speaking countries on Hallowe’en, or tho eve 
preceding All Saints’ Day, tho First of NovomlMsr, 
have their parallel in all countries. Tho sports 
most familiar in England and America are the 
picking lip of a Hoating apple, with the month, 
from the surface of a tub of water, tho person who 
is engaged in this occupation having his hands tied 
behind his back, and the capture of an apple in 
the same way, tho fruit licing susi>cudcd by a 
string to tho lintel of a door. 

1.CSS familiar, and even more amusing, is a 
favorite Cuban sport of the samo nature. Some 
ordinary game is first played, and tho winner in 
this game lias tho privilege of hiding a bit of fruit 
or n small round cako in n pan which is filled to a 
depth of about two inches with wheat flour. The 
loser in tho game, or one who has been adjudged 
to pay a forfeit, has his hands tied behind him, 
and must find and take tho Iiiddcii artlclo out of 
tho pan with his mouth. 

After this, tho person wlio has hnrrowcd in tho 
pan is forbidden to Iirusli or wasli away tho flour, 
hut must spend tlic rcinainder of tlio ovening with 
it on his face. 

As tho games proceed in a very lively manner, 
it often happens tliat almost every one in the 
company, men and women, boys and girls, is 
going about witli a face plontifnUy besprinkled 
with flour, and great merriment is the result. 

In Cuba, where a considerable pro|K)rtion of 
tho population has a sufllciently dark complexion 
to bring out the flour in vivid relief, thcap|>carauco 
of a company of people decorated in this fashion 
is oxccedingly mirth-provoking. 

A very simple sport which is popular in I’rance, 
is called tho Jen des bougies^ or caudle game. A 
bottle is laid down upon its side on tlio floor, in 
such a manner that it will roll easily. A person 
sits down upon tho bottle, maintaining his balance 
by extending his legs upon the floor; but ho must 
cross one foot over the otlier, and keep only one 
heel upon tho floor. 

Then ho Is given a lighted caudle, which ho 

i hnlds in his left hand, and nn nntifflited one. 
W'liich ho holds in his rigid, and is told to light 
tho imlightcd candle from tho other. 

Tho feat appears easy, but in tlio attempt to 
bring tho candles togctiicr tho bottle almost always 
rolls out from iindor tho i>crforincr, hriugkig him 
down in anything but a graceful manner. ' 
Another favorite I-hiroiiean game, suitable only 
for men and vigorous boys, is a wrestling contest 
without arms. Tho two contestants' hands are 
tied behind them, and tticy then^ engage in a 
struggle to see which simll “throw” tho other. 
This struggle is always a laiiglmhlo one to tho 
spectators, and it is almost impossible that it 
should result in a serious fall. Indeed, it seldom 
results in any fall at all, hut resembles a sort of 
burlesque cockfight. 

Still another amusing sport is managed in this 
way. Two chairs—square-backed, or witli posts 
at tho corners—are placed face to face, far enough 
apart so that a stout round stick can l>o stretched 
from tho seat of one to the scat of the other, each 
end of the stick resting upon one of the chairs. 

A person now seats himself astride the stick, 
holding Ills feet crossed and clear of tho floor, and 
keeping his balance by tho aid of a cane which he 
holds in one hand, tlio end of wliich ho may rest 
upon tho floor. Then he is given a cauc In the 
other hand, and four handkerchiefs are produced 
and licld 1)efore him. These handkercliicfs he 
must take one by one, with tho tip of his second 
cane, and hang upon tho four corners of tho hacks 
of tho chairs. 

During all this time his feet must not touch the 
floor. A cusiiion at each side of tho performer, 
upon the floor, will bo an excellent precaution 
against the bumps which he might get in tlie 
almost inevitable fall. 

An ingenious person can invent other amusing 
performances of this sort, which will serve as 
well for any other winter evening as for Hallow¬ 
e’en. 

But care should be taken that nothing is 
resorted to which is likely to result in bodily 
hurts, and that nothing is undertaken which is in 
the nature of an unexpected “joke” upon another. 

All the fun of sports of this kind lies in their 
being voluntarily entered into, and in a spirit of 
good-natured merriment. 
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3n ®oot5 cinb OuL 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


For The Golden Rule. 

TOM’S HALLOWE’EN JOKE. 


by LUCY HENRIETTA WRIGHT. 


‘ But Tom,” said Mrs. Moseby, “ I do 
Bit believe in playing practical jokes.” 
rbe boy’s eyes twinkled as be noted liis 
mother’s disturbed expression. 

‘ Now mother, I am almost sure you will 
‘■'■pprove of this one,” and then he unfolded 
to her his plans. 

t am afraid you cannot persuade them 
to join you,” she said, shaking her head 
I ubiously, “ ijut j ^iii do 3^11 £ to help 
you.” 

I think I can make them see that my 
P Bn will be a good one,” he said, hope- 
fnlly, 

t om Moseby had been a wild, mischiev¬ 
ous hoy and had caused his mother many 
Bnxioiis thoughts, but six months before, 
he had become a Christian and a church 
member, and as he was a straight forward, 
manly lad, his former companions soon 
learned that a change had taken place in 
his aims and desires. Ho often tried to 
plan some way by vvliich he could gain an 
mlli^euce over these boys for good. He 
I'oalizod with sorrow that he had often led 
them into mischief, but when lie endeav¬ 
ored to induce them to attend church or j 
the younf people’s meeting they only 
laughed a.id replied, “ That will do for 
you, deacon,” and though they liked noth- 
"ig better than his companionship at a 
game of ball they steadily refused to listen 
to anything ho might say that they called 
preaching.” Tom was not discouraged, 
however, but quietly watched his chance 
to iidluenoo them for good. This oppor¬ 
tunity came one bright October day when, 
down under a tree in the school yard, half 
a dozen boys were talking earnestly to¬ 
gether. 

The residents of the village of West Al- 
derton had groat cause for feelings of dread 
annoyance as the close of October 


uid 


drew near. They knew from past experi- 
OBoe that the morning of the 1 st of No- 
''einber would find gates transported so 
tar away as to be almost beyond tracing, 
l^oacon Beaver had found his wagon off in 
the Woods., iujst a.s he was giving up the 
Search for it, and in fact there were no 
ti'lcks too daring or annoying for the boys 
'vho indulged in this mischief. 

Tom passed near where they were 
Consulting he heard Joe Barnes say, 
S’pose we take that old wagon-bed and 
PBt it up against Widow Jones’s door, 
y^ould n’t she and little Polly have a fine 
'me getting out in the morning? ” 

The boys all laughed and one of them 
'oplied, “That’s a good idea.” 

Pom came over and, joining the group, 
owered his voice as he said, “ I say, boys, 
can put you up to a better joke than 
'at.” They all looked at him doubtfully. 
Bs he growing tired of being good, and 
Coming back to join their crowd ? “You 
low Widow Jones is awful poor,” con- 
Bued Tom. The boys assented, wonder- 
'"S what connection that fact could have 
''"'th playing a trick on the rheumatic old 
^ai y. “Now let’s go there Hallowe’en 
ii«i ,*alce that wagon-bed into the yard. 
Bear the door, wliere she and Polly 


can 
then 

'h I will bring a bushel of potatoes. 

^^Bines turned on his heel and thrust 
he *'BBgue, “Don’t see no fun in that,” 
ho hut Rob West, who was kind- 

said, “ I think that would be 
How I would like to see little Polly 
'V;u/ *''*°ac black eyes when she sees a 
can^I'*'. vegetables at the door. I 

Tl bushel of apples.” 

At i'** Bther boys entered into the seheme. 
tbg ast it would be something now, and 
'^cre tired of always idaying the same 


ace it the first thing in the morning; 
"'6 will each take something to put 


old tricks. Before they separated their 
plans were arranged. 

On the evening of the 31 st of October, 
seven boys met near Widow Jones’s cot¬ 
tage. The old wagon-bed was quietly car¬ 
ried into the yard and placed near the 
kitchen door. Then the donations of ap- 
il pies, potatoes, pumpkins, grapes, nuts, 
beets, turnips and parsnips were cairicd 
in and stealthily deposited in the wagon. 

Inside the house the widow was saying 
to her grand daugiiter, “ Dear me, Polly, 
I wonder what them boys will be up to to¬ 
night. I do hope they ’ll not put the gate 
up on the shed as they did last year.” 

And Polly answered “If they don’t do 
that it ’ll be something worse, likely.” 

When the boys had softly filed out of 
the yard and had reached the street corner, 
Tom said, “ Boys, mothersaid you were ail 
to come home with me. I know she has 
something good for us.” If the boys had 
any otlier plans for mischief in their heads 
they were ashamed to say so, or perhaps 
the thought of Mrs. Moseby’s eatables was 
more attractive to them. Be that as it 
may, they ali accepted the invitation and 
spent a jolly evening in playing games and 
eating nuts, ginger bread, and home-made 
candy. 

The next morning, when little Polly 
Jones opened the kitchen door, she looked 
in alarm at the licap before her, then cau¬ 
tiously approached it and removed the cov¬ 
ering of old canvas which the boys had 
thrown over it. Her cry of amazement 
and joy brought her grandmother hobbling 
to the door, and when she saw the bounti- 
tiful provision for the winter, she leaned 
up against the door and cried for very 
thankfulness, saying, “ God be praised for 
his mercy.” 

'I’his scene was graphically described to 
the widow’s benefactors by Rob West, who 
had risen early and gone across the fields, 
and hiding behind the widow’s coalshed, 
witnessed the effect upon Mrs. Jones and 
little Polly. “ I declare, fellows,” he said, 

“ I never felt so mean in my life as I did 
when I thought that we were planning to 
play such a mean trick on the old lady. If 
you want me to play jokes like this one of 
Tom’s I am ready at any time to help, but 
[ will never torment any one again on Hal- 
l.owe ’en as long as I live,” and he kept his 
word. 
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A TALE OF HALLOWE’EN. 

BV EDGAR WARDLAW KENDELL. 


OSE MYRRICK 
put her two dim¬ 
pled hands on 
the balustrade, 
and came rush¬ 
ing down the 
stairs like a small 
cyclone, to bring 
up in the arms 
of an astonished 
youth, who was 
leisurely diyesting himself of overcoat 
tnd hat. 

"Oh, Herbert!” she exclaimed, "I 
am so glad I caught you before you got 
into the music-room." 

“Well, well, weil,” said Mr. Herbert 
Carey, holding the pretty little woman 
comfortably close, now that she was so 
safely near him, “ is it necessary to nearly 
break your neck in order to detain me ? 
Of course, I am vexed at this detention. 
I am in great haste to see your brother 
Tom and Aunt Kate. I only came for a 
glimpse of their bewitching counte¬ 
nances; " and he kissed first the hand he 
held, then the sweet rosy mouth, with an 
air of entire proprietorship that was de¬ 
lightful. 

" Do not be sarcastic, Bert, and please 
stop kissing me. I want to tell you 
something; besides, James may come in 
with the tea tray any moment and see 
you.” 

"James would not be shocked if he 
did," said Herbert, coolly; "for his 


nerves must be pretty well hardened by 
this time.” 

" Oh, Bert, I have done something 
awful j I am afraid you will never forgive 
me.” 

" You have’nt promised your brother, 
the Major, never to marry me?” 

"Oh, no—no 1" 

" Then my heart rests easy. Proceed. 
Reveal this monstrous act." 

" Please do not laugh at me. Come in 
this way. Now we will not be inter¬ 
rupted.’’ 

She led the way to a smalt room, just 
off the main hali. A slow wood fire 
burned cheerily in a bright brass-trimmed 
fire-place. Rose put one little foot on 
the fender, and stood looking down at the 
fire without speaking. 

Herbert threw himself into a cushioned 
chair, glancing up at her with a twinkle 
in his handsome eyes. 

Truly Yixs^ancie was worth gazing upon 
A dainty figure, very petite, but graceful 
in every curve. A pretty little head, 
with dark fluffy hair, hazel eyes, the 
counterpart in color of Herbert’s own, 
and her mouth, although a trifle large, 
made perfect by white, even teeth that 
flashed forth upon you with her ready 
smile. She looked up suddenly now and 
caught Herbert’s gaze. 

" You are laughing at me,” she said in 
an aggrieved tone. 

"I declare I am not, only you look as 
if you had committed murder. Out with 
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it. Confess I If you have put a spider 
in your guardian’s coffee, you know I 
will not reproach you, and we will joy¬ 
ously attend the funeral.” 

“ Oh, Bert, don’t 1 Poor Tom is only 
anxious to do what is right. ” 

“Bother I I believe in time you will 
come around to his way of thinking and 
give me the cold shoulder. These step¬ 
brothers, who are also guardians, are very 
apt to like to manage things their own 
way.” 

“ Please, Herbert, you know it grieves 
me to hear you speak thus. If you needed 
my money you might think it a sufficient 
excuse for 'Tom’s opposition. But I knoio 
he only thinks of our future welfare. Do 
not speak in this way again.” 

Reared almost under the same roof it 
had astounded their seniors to find “ the'' 
children ” grown into lovers, proclaiming 
their prerogative to wed. If a thunder¬ 
bolt had fallen from a clear sky, it would 
not have startled Tom Myrrick more 
thoroughly than this new freak of his 
pretty, wilful step-sister. 

‘ ‘ Marry Herb Carey ? No, by thunder 
you won’t 1 ” he cried in one of his sud¬ 
den furies. “ Why, he is your own flesh 
and blood. You are own cousins, Dott, 
what are you thinking about? I’d rather 
bury you.” 

And then Major Tom was suddenly 
conscious of a storm of words, a shower 
of tears, the flash of indignant eyes, as 
the girl rushed from him more determined 
than ever to be faithful to her cousin. 

The result was calm, dazed, mute ac¬ 
quiescence from both sides of the house, 
and Mr. Herbert Carey and Miss Myrrick 
pursued their courtship in peace and 
triumph. 

This evening as Rose stood in the win¬ 
dow, with the last ray of the October sun¬ 
light sliding downherwhite neck, Herbert 
thought her the only woman on earth for 
him, nor dreamed that within the hour, 
a ghost from his slender youthful store of 
past memories, would rise to confront him, 

“Come, sit down here,” he said, and 
made room for her on the comfortable, 
huge cushioned chair, in that most in¬ 
comprehensible, yet, possible way lovers 
have. “Now, I promise not to annoy 
you again, until you have unburdened 
your soul.” 


“That’s my own Bertie,” she sighed, ' 
nestling comfortably against him. “VTou 
know, dear, Aunt Kate has ask^ us all 
to Holmesdale for three weeks, staying 
over Hallowe’en.” * 

“Yes, and I think it a delightful plan. 
Your Aunt is one of the most sensible of 
women. She is the only member of the 
' family that understands me,” said Herbert 
with the egotistical dignity of five-and- 
twenty. 

“Aunt Kate says that is the highest 
compliment to a woman a man can make. 
She said it usually meant you had se¬ 
cured a catalogue of all his weaknesses. 

I do not see just what she meant. Do 
you?” 

“Not exactly; but no matter, goon, 
dear, with your story.” 

V “Why—why—you know I promised 
’ to stay with your mother and not go three 
weeks before Hallowe’en, with Tom and 
Aunt Kate.” 

“Yes, you will go down when mother 
and I go, three days before the 31st," he 
returned. 

“OhI but—but—I cannot.” 

“What do you mean?” stopping with 
her hand halfway to his lips, a frown be¬ 
tween his eyes. 

“I have decided—nay, I promised 
aunty to go to-morrow, when she and 
Tom go.” 

“Rosel when you had already prom¬ 
ised me.” 

“Yes, Bert—but you—you—-know the 
night we quarreled about—about the um¬ 
brella button, wasn’t it?” appealingly 
with no sense of humor in her forgetful¬ 
ness. “And—and—you wouldn’t let 
me go to the concert with Gordon Went¬ 
worth, I vowed revenge. So I coaxed 
Tom to go down and take me earlier.” 

“ So you arranged the whole matter to 
suit yourself. How kind, you are.” 

“Don’t scold me, for I am jo Sony 
new. I—I don’t want to leave you for 
three weeks.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then a 
big tear rolled down Rose’s cheek and 
splashed on her hand that lay in Her¬ 
bert’s impassively. 

“Don’t do that,” said Herbert, gently, 

“ it is not worth it, little one. Besides I 
deserve this, for being such an ass, about 
Wentworth. And we never would have 
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.jareled over that umbrella button, if 
jjid not rained so all Sunday afternoon. ’ ’ 
•' Oh, Bert, I feel so small and mean! ” 
firing her arms about his neck with 
thilish abandon. “ You <ir<f so goodto 
ge. But I want to wait and go down 
lith ><>«•” 

I* Change your mind then, Dott, Tom 
gidAunt Kate can put up with it, for 
jouringthe changes on me often enough.” 
' 0 1 cannot do that, because—oh I dear, 
^worsts to come.” 

"Well, what now?" and Herbert 
nM, a little impatiently, to stand with 
me hand on the mantel shelf, looking 
(joirn on her. Rose shifted her position 
ito, for she did not want his eyes upon 
ber just at that moment. She took her 
Ibnner position, tapping one foot against 
the brass fender. 

"Why, you know Aunt Kate is to 
hare a large house party, and Lena Og¬ 
den is to go down, and is in the music 
loom now with Tom and Aunt Kate.” 
"The devil 1" * 

The exclamation broke from Herbert 
ioroluntarily, and he bit his lip in vexa¬ 
tion the next moment. 

“ I am sorry you do not like her—but 
I did not think you cared so much as 
Ikl," she said plaintively. 

"I beg your pardon. Rose—I—forgot 
in/self.” 

"I told her of our engagement and 
the looked so strangely at me, I wished I 
had let her find it out. But she is more 
lovely than ever, and you know her father 
hislost all his money, and Lena is working 
nbook- keeper in a large store in Newark. ’ ’ 
“Indeed 1" 


“Why do you dislike her so, Her¬ 
bert?” looking with keen truthful eyes 
into his downcast face. 

“I don’t dislike her. Rose." 

“Then why does she dislike you?” 

“Ido not think she does dislike me. 
I—am—sure—it is something else. You 
wouldn’t understand it, dear, if I told 
]fOU," with a brotherly tone, he often 
nsed toward his “ cousin." 

“1 should like to try and understand 
it," she returned, with a little pout. 

“ Now, see here. Rosy, I will tell you 
about it, if you will be satisfied and ask 
me no questions, and let me act as I think 
qest when I come to Holmesdale.” 


“ I do not see how I ever effect your 
conduct. You always have your own w/iy 1 ’ ’ 

“Oh ! come, dear, don’t let us repeat 
the umbrella button episode. This is 
rather a peculiar case. A good while ago 
—about five years ago—when you were 
toddling about in pinafores at Miss Os¬ 
goods’ school—’’ 

“ Why, Bert, I was thirteen years old 1 ’’ 

“ I can swear to the pinafores, how¬ 
ever, for I remember tying you by the 
strings to the gate, one day, when you 
insisted upon following me," laughed 
Herbert. 

“What a fibl Well, go onl What 
happened to you and Lena? ’’ 

“Oh, yes, to be sure. I proposed to 
her." 

“ Herbert, yau t ’’ Rose’s eyes, full of 
wonder, turned upon him, while her face 
showed a little flush of pink, creeping 
over her very ears. 

“ There 1 don’t look at me that way, 
Dott. It is bad enough as it is,” his 
voice sharpening a little. “ 1 proposed 
for another man." 

“ Oh 1 ” in a relieved tone. 

“Yes, you see I was very fond of the 
old fellow, he was years my senior, but 
awfully bashful. I was still at college, 
but no end conceited. Lena must be 
about my age. So I agreed to speak for 
Gor—, the other man, I mean, and some¬ 
how I got in a snarl, that is, she didn’t 
understand." 

“ WhyAxAn'X she understand ?’’ speak-. 
ing with clear, questioning eyes, that ig¬ 
nored his abrupt close of the sentence. 

“ There, Rose, I told you you would 
not comprehend the situation.” 

“But—^but—’’ began Rose, then she 
met Herbert’s glance that fell beneath 
hers, while the hot blood swept to his 
forehead. “ I see, now, she thought 
loved her." 

“Don’t, Rose,” turning away from 
her, “ you women can be brutal, some¬ 
times.” 

She stood, her hands clasped before 
her, watching him with a curious expres¬ 
sion. The sunshine had long since faded, 
and dusk was creeping into the room. 

“ Did you not intend me to understand 
you thus?” Her tone was not sharp, 
but Herbert missed a cadence in it that 
told him more than words. 
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"Yes,” he replied, biting his mus¬ 
tache, savagely. “I was sorry, but she 
gave me no opportunity for explanation. 

I—left her, and we have not seen or 
spoken since. That is the whole story." 

" Who was the other man? " 

" I shall not tell you." 

"I beg pardon. I should not have 
asked. I am half sorry you have told me 
so much. Do you—suppose she cares 
now)" 

"Rose!" 

"Yes; yes, I know, Herbert, but I 
cannot help wondering how queer it must 
have seemed to you. I never knew men 
found out such things about us. You 
must have felt dreadfully about it, Bert." 

"I did. I felt like a brute, and an 
ass, and I know I acted like both. I hate 
like the deuce meeting her for a whole 
fortnight at Holraesdale. I say. Rose—" 
At this moment a door across the hall 
opened. 

"Halloo I" called a cheery voice, 
"babies, what are you doing out there? 
Crying in each other’s arms in anticipa¬ 
tion of the separation to-morrow?" 

" We are imfcrying," came indignantly 
from Rose, while Herbert called out, " In 
a moment, sir; wait until Rose wipes her 
eyes.’’ 

For it was only in theory that Major 
Tom Myrrick, brother and guardian of 
Herbert’s fiancie was an ogre of ugliness 
and Herbert’s abhorrence; as a matter of 
fact, he was a handsome man of thirty- 
eight or nine, and Herbert had always 
been very fond of him. 

"I suppose we must go in, now, Her¬ 
bert.” 

" Just a moment. Who else is to be at 
Holmesdale?" 

"Oswald Langdon of course, he’s in 
the music room, now; and Nan Camp¬ 
bell— ’’ 

"Oh, heavens!" sotto voice, from 
Herbert. 

"And Eckert Slocum; and then you 
know Gordon Wentworth has come into 
his aunt’s property, Oakhurst, and I pre¬ 
sume he will be at Holmesdale naost of 
the time. Aunty’s very fond of him." 

" Gordon Wentworth 1 By Jove," cried 
Herbert, bringing his hand down em¬ 
phatically, on the chair-back. "Well, 
well, if that isn’t the oddest thing. There I 


No matter. Kismet, kismet—a real trick 
of fate. Go on Rose, who else? ’’ 

" What do you mean by kismet ? Whose 
fate are you talking about ?’’remarkedRo8e. 

"Never mind my nonsense, mon mi, 
and is that all of the congenial home 
party?" 

" Yes; am so glad Gordon will be 
there, 1 haven't seen him for so long, ex¬ 
cept for the one night spoiled with 
your nonsense about propriety, as Gordon 
was not old enough to count. Heisu 
old as Tom." 

“Not quite, and Tom is not antedilu¬ 
vian. Come on. Rose, let us face the 
music. I declare, I would do a good 
deal for Aunt Kate, but this daunts me. 

I begin to change my mind regarding ler 
sound sense." 

Nevertheless, Herbert withstood the 
ordeal fairly well when introduced to Min 
Ogden, save that his color varied, and the 
glow was reflected in Miss Ogden’s face. 

Rose was a clever little social diplomat, 
even if she had not had lovely Aunt Kate 
Myrrick to lead the conversation, and 
make the evening pass smoothly. No 
breach of good breeding ever occurred in 
Miss Myrrick's presence. One felt such a 
thing was impossible. A beautiful bru¬ 
nette, who retained her brilliant sway, 
socially, although long past her ways of 
belleship. People often asked each other 
why she never married. On being ques 
tinned, she replied there were two impor 
tant reasons. She could never decide 
what qualities were most admirable, and 
therefore desirable in a husband. She 
could not be entirely satisfied as to what 
promoted matrimonial happiness—mascu¬ 
line weakness, or masculine strength of 
character. She had an independent for¬ 
tune, an inheritance including the estate 
of Holmesdale, in Berkshire county, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. During the winter months 
she lived with her nephew Thomas Myr¬ 
rick, who was but a year or two her 
junior. 

She had heard, with dismay, of Roses 
engagement to her great nephew, Herbert 
Carey, but she had counseled forbearance, 
and had led the lovers into paths of peace, 
with a depth of purpose only compre¬ 
hensible in the light of that reflection of 
Charles Beach’s, that " every woman is 
at heart a Jesuit." 
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This evening Herbert found himself 
singing duets with Miss Ogden, turning 
her music while she sang, and otherwise 
making himself entertaining and useful, 
while every turn of her pretty, haughty 
neck recalled a scene he would fain forget. 

Herbert did not mean to be dishonest 
in what he had told his fiancte, but he 
had not told quite the whole truth about 
that matter. It was not in the nature of 
man to repeat the part he had played with 
those sweet dark eyes fixed upon him. 
No; nor in the nature of woman to com¬ 
prehend and judge leniently his conduct, 
if he had told her. Herbert was ashamed 
of that page in his history. He would 
like to have tom it out. Humility might 
become him; nay, he felt it did become 
him in Lena's sight, but not under the 
eyes of his pretty little Jiancie. 

Once, while Rose was bidding Mr. 
Langdon good-night, Herbert, as he Ixnt 
over the piano, apparently seeking a piece 
pf music, murmured to Miss Ogden: 

"Lena, try and forgive me, I repented 
dong ago." 

A swift, indignant sweep of her eye¬ 
lashes upward was her only reply, for a 
moment, then she said, in a low tone: 

"I have nothing to forgive, Mr. Carey, 
only much to forget. I find that a harder 
’task.” 

And he saw her eyes fill with tears. 
Lovely dark blue eyes they were, and 
Herbert felt his heart beating rather fast, 

. as he said; 

"I was brutal to you. Nothing can 
; justify me. I have never ceased to regret 
it.” 

•" You only make me suffer more by 
this reference to the past. It is hardly 
kind," she replied, with a glance, how¬ 
ever, that made him doubt her words, and 
at this moment Rose came toward them, 
and five minutes later they were melodi¬ 
ously joinihg voices in the duet, where 
they expressed themselves as follows: 

<< I would that my love would lilcBtly flow. 

In a single word." 

The next day siw them all off on 
their journey— Herbertleftstandingon the 
platform at the station, while R(»e 
whisked away a suspicious tear, as the 
train rumbled out. 

Of course, she was delighted to go to 


Holmesdale for three weeks, and end with 
a delightful house-patty for Hallowe’en. 
The rare scenery, the diives and riding- 
parties, the delight of Holmesdale itself, 
always gladdened Rose. But to go with¬ 
out Herbert—oh 1 it was very hard. And 
Herbert had been so engrossed in some 
important cases, the last few days, that 
he had made very brief calls. 

Lena was looking pale to-day. Rose 
noticed she carried a little bunch of late 
violets. As Rose leaned back in herchair 
she saw Lena reflected in the mirror oppo¬ 
site, and she commenced to idly wonder 
where she had seen violets before that 
morning. Why—oh yes, Herbert wore 
a wee bunch in his coat lapel. How 
could she forget, and how good it was of 
him to give her these lovely rosebuds. 
Rose hid her face behind their delicate 
hues, and laid back singing a little jingle 
to the rattle of the train, and quite for¬ 
getting to wonder who sent Lena the 
violets. 

Holmesdale, from its throne at the 
Berkshire hills, was clad in all its au¬ 
tumnal glory. The fall had been a late 
one, and the hills were radiant in gold 
and scarlet, while across the uplands, 
purple mists were wreathing delicate veils 
that dropped gently down into the valley 
as the day declined. A silence full of 
pathos and dying splendor seemed to 
wrap the long sweet hours, and once Rose 
discovered Lena sobbing piteously, her 
face hidden in her hands as she sat beneath 
the old elm, well down theslope of the lawn. 

Rose had not spoken when she saw 
Lena’s distress. The two girls did not 
get on understandingly together. Rose 
stole past the weeping girl, wondering 
why Lena always seemed to hold her at 
arm's-length, and feeling it an impossi¬ 
bility to go to her now with sympathy, 
although she was sorry for her. 

She stood leaning over the little purling 
brook as she stopped on the rustic bridge 
that spanned the current, and recalling 
Herbert’s face as he had told her of his 
experience with Lena. Poor Lena I per¬ 
haps she loved Bert still, and if— 

"Rosel little Rose, I declare," cried 
a glad voice behind her. 

" Gordon I " she cried, and in a mo¬ 
ment a pair of strong arms lifted her off 
of her feet, and she was kissed heartily 
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00 both cheeks, while the young giant said 
rapturously: 

“ Why, bless my soul. Dott, you have 
iiot grown a peg, but how pretty you are, 
mu bewitching little Rose. What on 
lirth made you write that stiff note to 
OK when I was in town last year?” 

« Gordon, Gordon, you must not treat 
loeso. Put me down! I’m older won/, 
ind—and—of course you know I am 
engated.” 

<‘No I youdonotmeanit, you precocious 
infant I ” laughing joyously, and kissing 
both her hands, while he held them in a 
fond firm grasp; •• but I do not see why 
tn old and privileged character may not 
itill maintain his innings. Herbert does 
not prohibit your kissing Tom.” 

“ Oh, no, but he is my brother.” 

“ Well, /’//be your brother. It is the 
very latest fashionable fad, you know, 
when you cannot become engaged to a 
nutn, promise to be his sister. Of coursd 
rour aunt told me of your engagement, 
bnt /do not mind a little thing like that.” 

Rose laughed merrily, and clasped her 
bands over the arm of her big friend, 
thinking she had never seen so bright and 
comfortable an ugly countenance as his. 
And how brown and true his eyes were. 

“It is years since I saw you, Dott.” 

«I was at Miss Osgood’s school and 
was thirteen. Bert was speaking of it the 
other day.” 

“And did you forget, you naughty 
infant, that long before you fell in love 
with Bert you married me ? ” 

“ Oh, you mean when I jumped over 
the broom-stick with you Hallowe’en, 
and I was just ten years old. I remember; 
I thought for awhile I was really your 
wife, and I cried when Aunt Kate ex¬ 
plained that you would be married years 
and years when I grew old enough to be 
awife. But you are nof." 

" No, and I am getting to be a pretty 
old codger. Thirty-two years old last 
April. And is it all of five years since 
I’ve seen you, Dott ? Why that must have 
been about the time I was making a fool 
Of myself over Lena Ogden.”. 

“ Lena Ogden 1 Why she is here naw. 
Everybody seems to know Lena Ogden.” 

: “The deuce! you say she is here 
topping short with a'frown and whistle. 
'“Well, she never cared a rap for me 


and my sighing, and time hath cured my 
wound,” with a melo-dramatic gesture. 
“But, of course, everybody knew Lena. 
She was a great flirt in her day. May be 
yet, for all I know. Why Herb was no 
end spooney about her, all in my interest, 
of course.” 

“ What do you mean? Werety<>« the 
other man? Herbert told me about that.” 

Gordon gave her a glance full of sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Oh, he told you all about it, did he? 
That was clever of Herbert. But what 
do you mean by the other man ? ” 

“Why—why—you were in love with 
Lena—” Rose paused lamely, abashed 
by the dash of color in her companion’s 
face. 

“See here. Rosy, between us it wasn’t 
very nice of Bert to tell you all this non¬ 
sense. I was the other man, but the 
story goes this way: Lena made a fool 
of me, and tossed me aside after awhile, 
and I was wild with hurt pride and anger. 
Herbert was my ally, and since she 
evinced a predilection for his society, he 
determined to pay her out in her own 
coin. He was about her age, and the 
most attractive fellow—but you know all 
about that. Well, he fiirted with her, 
and then—well, the end was not so pleas¬ 
ant or desirable as we both thought. 
Somehow it never pays to try and hurt a 
woman. Herbert was very sore about the 
thing, and we both felt small. I did not 
think he would ever tell any one. It does 
not seem just right, out of honor to Lena. ’ ’ 

“Herbert did not tell me the story 
that way,” said Rose, slowly. 

Something in her face made Gordon 
exclaim, mentally: 

“Lord, now I’ve done it I ” 

Aloud he said: 

“ Perhaps he softened it for such ten¬ 
der loving ears; small blame to him.” 

“ No, I thought it was all for you, and 
that you cared for her still, and perhaps 
in meeting her \ivx&you —” 

“You little match-maker I No, no, 
none of that, an’ thou lovest me. So 
Herbert put it in that light, the rascal. 
Kiss me again, quick. Rose, and I’ll be 
even with him.” 

“Don’t, Gordon. Stop I I want to 
know about this. Did you care very 
much for Lena? ” 
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“Cross-examination^ Rose?", Then 
he added, gravely: “At the time, yes. 
But now—I care more for the touch of 
your little finger. A woman who delib¬ 
erately plays with a man’s honest aifec-! 
tion is unworthy any man’s esteem. I 
am sorry Bert strove to conceal anything 
from you, if it troubles you. Doubtless 
he did it to spare you." 

“ Yes," said Rose, but she drew from 
her dress a rose, and threw it from her 
into the running stream. It was one of 
the last roses Herbert had given her the 
day before. 

“It is faded,” she said; but Gordon 
saw her eyes were full of tears. 

“Rosy, now—I say—do not be fancy¬ 
ing all sorts of things about Herbert and 
Lena. It is all over, and he is as true as 
steel. When does Herbert come?” 

“Not until a week before the thirty- 
first.” 

“ That is as it should be. You and I 
will have ample time to enjoy ourselves. 
I agree with Major Tom, you know, about 
your being too young to marry for three 
years. 1 have not seen half enough of 
you as Rose Myrrick." 

They wandered down the brook, and 
when Rose returned, escorted by Mr. 
Wentworth, her lost rose seemed to have 
found its double reflection in her cheeks. 
At the same time, when Rose threw that 
rose away, it was with an instinctive 
revelation as to where Lena had gotten 
her late violets 

There was no flush on Lena’s cheek 
as she met Mr. Wentworth that night. 
Both looked coldly indifferent, Gordon a 
little stern. Rose, watching them, felt a 
sense of relief she could little have de¬ 
fined. 

Gordon kept near Rose, but his atten¬ 
tions were so frank and elderly that he in 
no way offended her, or caused comment, 
and it left Oswald Langdon and Eckert 
Slocum as the attendant of Miss Ogden 
and Miss Campbell. 

The weeks passed swiftly and pleasantly. 
Rose rode, walked and gossiped with 
Gordon Wentworth. Lena and Mr. 
Slocum, well-matched social veterans, 
beguiled their time pleasantly, while Miss 
Campbell and Mr. Langdon were bent on 
a serious flirtation. Miss Catherine Myr¬ 
rick watched it all with calm, judicial 


eyes, and welcomed Gordon more cor¬ 
dially every day. 

One night Gordon had spent a most 
delightful hour in a moonlight ride with 
Rose, and, as he lingered with his good¬ 
night, Miss Catherine Myrrick detained 
him, and throwing a light wrap over her 
head, walked with him to the large gate¬ 
way. He had sent his horses home two 
hours ago. 

‘ ‘-Y ou find my little niece much changed, 
Gordon," she said to him, as he spoke of 
Rose. Very unconsciously he had grown 
of late to think and speak of little else. 

“She is a lovely little creature,” he 
replied, with unguarded enthusiasm. 

“ She is very like me in her disposition 
and temperament. I do not wish to tee 
her marry Herbert. It will break my 
heart, as 1 am sure it will hers. Herbert 
needs a more domineering nature to 
oppose him.” 

' “lam sorry they—she—^weli, that they 
are foolish enough to fancy themselves in 
love.” Gordon spoke with a relish in 
this judicious sentiment. 

“So we all feel. Can nothing be done; 
Gordon?” 

“ You ask me, madam ? I really—” 

“I think you understand me,” laying 
a shapely hand on his arm. “Win her 
yourself. Gordon, and no one. will rejoice 
more than Tom, andyourfond old friend.” 

“Pardon me. Miss Myrrick, you over¬ 
rate my attractions, even if I was not 
Herbert’s friend. ” Gordon spoke haught¬ 
ily. He was in a rage, and Miss Myrrick 
saw it, but she was not daunted. 

“You will think of it, and df her, 
until you see it as I do,” she said gently. 
“Good-night.” 

Gordon strode on under the soft moon¬ 
light, furious with himself and all woman¬ 
kind. His reflections were not comfort¬ 
able ones. They closed with his bursting 
forth angrily: “Gordon Wentworth, 
you are making a fool of yourself, and a 
dishonorable one at that I ” 

This occurred two days before Herbert 
was expected. Gordon was to take Rose 
to drive the following morning. His 
manner was changed. He was distant, 
and Rose observed it, finally saying: 
“ How formal you are to-day. You have 
twice called me Hiss Myrrick. Must I 
say Mr. Wentworth?" 
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'vi « No, I beg you will not. But in view 
’ igf Hertert’s arrival is it not better I 
lliould speak formally? ’* 

. «Oh 1 ” said Rose, somewhat blankly, 
ihcaedded, <'but Herbert will not mind 
M»," He did not reply. Later in the 
^ve they had a hot argument over some 
trivial matter, and Rose declared Gordon 
ns very cross about it, and in fact Gor> 
don was very positive. Rose was really 
delighted to have stirred him from his 
hauteur, but when she had teased him 
enough, she leaned towards him coax- 
iogly,saying: "Come, let us kiss and 
make up.” 

They were in a lonely road, and three 
weeks before Gordon would have met such 
ah advance from Rose with a hearty 
laugh and a brotherly peck of her rosy 
cheek. Now, to her surprise, he flushed 
to his forehead and bit his lips. 

"I shall never kiss you again. Rose,” 
he said shortly. 

" Are you so vexed as that ? ” 

."No, but I (tare not,” in a tone of 
sudden passion. " I have some sense of 
honor—and it was wrong to have done so 
before—only—I did not realize it." 

"Why?" asked Rose, deliberately. 
"You do not care for me save as a 
little girl you have always known. You 
we almost as old as Tom, and you 
»id—” 

"My age has nothing to do with it,” 
shortly. "Ishall never kiss you again. 
You—you—are no longer a pretty child. 
I have not realized this enough. I beg 
your pardon, my friend.” 

"But, Gordon, don’t you tove me as 
well as you did yesterday? I think you 
are very odd to-day. If I’ve been cross, 
I am sorry. Don’t change toward me, 
Gordon dear, please don’t change. 
Everybody seems to change after awhile. 
Even Herbert has only written me a few 
times and he has never been the same 
since—since Lena came to us.” 

" Rose, do not talk to me this way; 
it isn’t right. Can you not see, child, 
how it tries me? I say again, I dare not 
be to you all I wish. Look at me. Rose, 
and understand.” 

, She looked clearly and frankly into his 
'troubled eyes, and met there something 
; lhe had never seen in Herbert’s glance as 
fondly as it had ever fallen upon her. 


She saw what made hef own eyes droop. 
A rich color mantled to her temples, she 
lifted her hands to cover her face. 

" Do not be afraid,” he said, in a tone 
that shook a little. " I shall not trouble 
you with it again. But you understand 
now.” 

" Yes,” said Rose, almost in a whisper. 
" I understand.” 

Both were very silent during the rest 
of the drive, Gordon pretending not to 
see the tears that once or twice stole down 
Rose’s burning cheeks. As they neared 
Holmesdale, she put one hand on his arm. 
" Gordon,” she said entreatingly, "you 
did not think—tell me—I did not fiirt 
with you?” 

" No, no, my darling, j/au deserve no 
reproach.” 

"And you will always—respect me a 
little?" 

" I will love and honor you until death, ’ ’ 
he replied eagerly, " and that can never 
wrong you or Herbert.” 

Meanwhile Herbert was speeding to¬ 
ward the Berkshire Hills, never having 
been quite easy in his conscience as to 
the wisdom of his having sent Lena the 
violets the morning of departure, when 
he took the roses to his little sweetheart. 
How had Lena accepted them? and 
what impulse possessed him to take some 
of the violets for himself, rather than 
one of the rose buds? Was it the 
old man-haunting ghost of egotism, born 
of the knowledge that ^na had really 
loved him, that bade him think of her 
fair face, and the words she had uttered 
in reply to his hurried whisper? 
"Harder task to forget 1” Poor girll 
then she still cared for him a little. For 
his life, Herbert could not rid himself of 
the pathos of those words. 

Herbert found himself a stranger to 
the household at Holmesdale; a breath 
from the world they had left behind 
three weeks before. He fancied Rose’s 
greeting was just a little constrained. 
She did not chatter as usual, and he 
thought Ref a trifle pale and absentr 
minded. Later, he met and greeted his 
old friend, Gordon, cordialW, and then 
he found himself near Lena Ogden.. He 
soon began to realize that Gordon’s 
monopoly of Miss Campbell, and Rose’s 
merry banter with Eckert Slocum was a 
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little overdone. He knew Gordon had 
alvrays been very fond of his Cousin Rose. 

He devoted himself to Miss Ogden, 
however. 

“ You have had a pleasant visit?" 

“ Very. I have never thanked you for 
the violets, Mr. Carey.” 

“ You liked them ? You were not of¬ 
fended?" 

*'No. You know I always loved vio¬ 
lets." 

" I confess I thought of that in send¬ 
ing those.” 

• “ You do not often think of me, 
now,” she replied, her glance challenging 
his. 

“ On the contrary, I have been think¬ 
ing entirely too much of you. You 
have not wen out of my thoughts for 
wpeks." 

” That is a kindly speech, but to what 
conclusion do you come ? ” , 

“None. I confess my mind is chaos 
when I try to adjust my relations to you. 
Even if I dared—” 

“Please say no more, Mr. Carey. 
We have said too much already. It is 
useless to ever try and convince me you 
speak from sincerity, or honor, when you 
assume that tone.” 

“Lena, I swear to you I am sincere 
when I—” 

“ Mr. Carey—” 

“Wou have forgotten how to say Her¬ 
bert,” reproachfully. 

“I have made a point of forgetting, 
just as I finally threw away your violets. 
Rose thought it strange when I tossed 
them from the car window. You had 
best go ask her about them, now.” 

“I will I but mark me, Lena, you 
shall answer me yet as I desire.” 

“ What can you desire? " 

“When I tell you, you will reply as I 
wish.” 

“And Rose?” 

“ Herbert,” called Rose’s sweet voice, 
a trifie plaintively, “won’t you come 
here, and help me scold Mr. Slocum. I 
am not good at an argument. ” 

Herbert started, as well he might, and 
hastened to Miss Myrrick, but more than 
one of the guests at Holmesdale had 
noted the earnest tete- 4 -tete. 

“ I should hate that girl if she did not 
suit my purpose,” thought Miss Kather¬ 


ine Myrrick, as she saw Herbert cross 
the roomj followed by Lena’s glance. 

But Miss Katherine Myrrick exercised 
the woman’s privilege of disliking an¬ 
other of her own sex who knew how to 
handle the weapon she had laid aside, 
for rumor whispered no more errant co¬ 
quette led men into folly than Katherine 
Myrrick in the heyday of her youth. 

In the few days intervening before the 
grand Hallowe’en party and its antici¬ 
pated mirth, Herbert and Rose were 
sadly at a loss to understand each other. 
Courtesy invariably gave Herbert the 
place at Rose’s side, but invariably cir- 
cumstances, over which he seemed to have 
no control, found him near Lena. Gor¬ 
don kept rigidly away from Rose, who 
grew merrier and paler every day. The 
men of the party finally resented Her¬ 
bert’s desertion of his fiancle enough to 
admit in a conversation in Gordon’s 
presence that “Carey was making a 
deuced ass of himself over I.ena Ogden, 
if he intended marrying his cousin.” 
Gordon ground his teeth, but remained 
silent. 

The day of the Hallowe’en party was 
a stormy one. There is no more positive 
way to learn to loathe or adore your 
friend, than to be shut up in a country 
house with him for a whole rainy day. 
There was more than an equinoxial tend¬ 
ency, there was electricity in the air, that 
morning of the 31st of October, when 
the guests at Holmesdale assembled for 
breakfast, j^fore evening the storm had 
culminated in a sharp quarrel between 
Rose and Herbert, which both endeavored 
to conceal from their seniors. 

It began, forsooth, with Herbert tax¬ 
ing Rose with rudeness to Gordon Went¬ 
worth the evening before, and a lack of 
warmth toward himself. She retajiated 
with a spirit that should have reminded 
him that Rudyard Kipling was right 
when he said “ a woman’s guess is much 
more accurate than a man’s certanity.” 
Rose asked him why he gave violets to 
Lena in a clandestine manner? and told 
her half a truth where the whole truth 
would have served him better ? Herbert 
was furious with Gordon for having be¬ 
trayed him, and denounc^ Gordon, 
whereupon Rose flew out like a ruffled 
dove, and defended Gordon bravely. 
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It ended in a patched peace both felt to 
be a hollow truce, and which Herbert 
(bose to hold as an excuse for the treach¬ 
erous tenderness he felt toward the woman 
he knew loved him. 

The entertainment for Hallowe'en was a 
dinner-dance, followed by the usual Hal¬ 
lowe'en sports. Several young people of 
ihe neighborhood were invited. Miss 
Myrrick presided with her inimitable 
pace, giving no one time to even cogitate 
on her curious arrangements of her guests. 
Gordon conducted Miss Ogden, while 
Herbert and Rose both inwardly raging 
ind rebelling sat side by side. Truly 
Miss Myrrick should have married an 
imbassador. Once, just before dinner, 
Gordon approached Rose. She was ex¬ 
quisitely dainty in a toilette of cream 
white, but she looked too pale and her 
great eyes were feverishly bright. 

“Tell me, has he been annoying you? 
his behavior with Miss Ogden is abomi¬ 
nable. If he is making you unhappy I'll 
thrash some sense into the infernal young 
puppy I ” Gordon's voice was full of 
concentrated wrath. He hardly knew 
what he said. Her glance had suprised 
him into it. Her hand closed on his a 
a moment quickly: 

“No, no, I don't care: it is not that, 
cannot make me unhappy. Please— 
please keep away, pordon I ” 

The pleading tone in which his name 
escaped her, sent him from her half 
dazed. For a week he had been Mr. Went¬ 
worth whenever she deigned to look his 
wnv. He was not versed enough in women 
to know what such conduct portended. 

The dancing was kept up quite vigor¬ 
ously in the large hall. Nuts were named 
and roasted on the big open hearth, for¬ 
tunes told by cards and the three fatal 
saucers. Apples were named and the 
seeds counted, or they were bobbed for 
by the men, with much merriment, even 
Major Tom participating in this sport, and 
coveting himself with glory and—water. 
And all the evening Herbert kept close 
at Lena's side. Lena, who as she realized 
her power over him, was radiant with 
beauty, and led him on with a skill that 
dazzled Miss Myrrick, and made Major 
Tom swear under his breath. In fact, the 
latter had to be coaxed and cajoled into 
silence by Miss Myrrick, as he saw his 


little sister so pale and quiet. It was one 
thing to disapprove of Herbert's suit; 
quite another to see his little sister tossed 
aside like an old glove for that “ light¬ 
headed flirt," as Major Tom rashly called 
Lena. Major Tom was glowering in a 
corner, his good temper all fled when the 
guests generally having departed. Rose 
and Lena were merrily challenged to put 
the last trick to the test. They had vainly 
boasted of not being afraid to put the last 
test of fate on trial, when at the midnight 
hour one was to go to the attic, and while 
looking into a mirror and slowly paring 
an apple, discover the reflected image of 
her future husband looking over her 
shoulder; the other was to go alone to the 
grove of pines, at a goodly distance from 
the house, and with a ball of yarn slowly 
wind it up, when the future spouse was 
supposed to appear and speak as he wound 
up the ball also. 

Lena was to go to the grove of pines; 
Rose to the attic. 

.At the last moment Lena's heart mis¬ 
gave her. Not that she was haunted by 
fear, but she knew who would meet her 
in the grove. But she also knew that if 
she once met him there alone, she would 
wreck Rose's happiness forever. If she 
yielded to the temptation of her love, she 
knew she would never again release Her¬ 
bert from bondage. 

As they left the room, the girls met in 
the hall. Lena said hastily:— 

"Rose, take this; go to the garden, I 
beg of you." 

Rose turned a white face and flashing 
eyes upon her. 

“What do you mean?" she cried; and 
then the women looked each other in the 
eyes, and Rose felt a great pity for the 
beautiful girl before her. 

"Save me. Rose—save me from my¬ 
self, from dishonor. You are more 
worthy.” 

“ Where is he? What do you mean? 
Is Herbert going to run away with you?"' 
With inflnite scorn despite her pity. 

“ No, no—not that. But if he speaks- 
to me again to-night as he has done, I 
cannot resist him. Keep your lover; I' 
do not want him. Go, meet him in the- 
pine grove. It is but a foolish infatu- 
ation he feels for me." 

" If I go, it will be to release him. He 
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is no lover of mine," cried Rose; and, 
seizing the yarn from Lena, Rose sped 
away, still dazed and angry at Lena’d last 
words. 

Down the path she sped, too excited to 
feel any fear of the darkness, when she 
heard steps behind her, then voices, and 
shrinking behind a friendly pine, she saw 
distinctly two men coming toward her, 
one—the larger of the two—stopping the 
other with a haughtly gesture of detention. 

"Carey—Herbert.” Gordon Went¬ 
worth’s voice rang sternly, although care¬ 
fully modulated. " Go back to your 
cousin. Re a man, and not a coward. 
Tell her, if you cannot fulfil your vows to 
her, but do not sneak here to meet a jilt. 
Leave that to older fools, like myself.” 

“ Do you know what you are saying, 
Gordon ? How dare you speak thus of 
my friend.” 

"By the same right I turn you from 
disgrace toward your duty. What folly 
is this; to fling away the pure, innocent 
love of your cousin for a smile from Lena 
Ogden. Go back, I say; let me meet the 
woman who strove to wreck my life. Oh, 
you foolish boy I can you not see—” 

" No ! I neither see nor understand 
your right to interfere in this matter. Let 
meattendtomyownafiairs. Letmepass.” 

" You shall not go to meet that woman. 
Listen to me, Herbert, for the love I bear 
you—for the sake of lang syne, I will 
confess my soul to you. I love the little 
Rose, May God forgive me I I meant 
no wrong. But I cannot see her made 
unhappy, and ill, by your folly with Lena 
Ogden. I want her to be happy. 

Gordon’s tone was one of steady plead¬ 
ing, but an oath of anger broke from 
Herbert, and Rose knew a slight struggle 
took place between the men. Then Her¬ 
bert's voice fell coldly, and she knew he 
was in ode of his dull, deadly rages. 

"Release me at once I 1 will do as 
you wish, but the consequences be on 
your own head.” 

"You promise me Rose shall be your 
first consideration 7” 

" She shall be myyfrr/consideration," 
in a low tqne, that made Rose shiver, and 
rejoice that she was not in the attic. Then 
she saw Herbert stride back toward the 
house, and heard Gordon sigh heavily. 


Then, as he walked on, a voice tUjt 
thrilled him with amazement and delight ' 
fell upon his ear, as Rose ran into his 
arms, crying; 

" Oh, Gordon! Gordon I don’t leave 
me here alone. I’m so scared—and oh I 
you dear, darling old fellow—I’m so glad 
—so glad—you love me.” 

"Oh my poor little darling, do not 
cry. I tried to do all I could for your 
happiness—Rose, Rose, my poor child I" 

" I’m not crying for him,” cried Rose, 
sobbing hysterically. "I do not cares 
pin about him / ” 

"Then why are you crying, my own 7” 

" Because—because I am glad you love 
me. Let him elope with Lena—so long 
as I have^^»», you dear old stupid boy." 

And Gordon’s reply cannot be trans¬ 
lated into cold English. 

And Herbert, who knew a quick way 
to the attic, got to the door just before 
Lena nervously entered the long room 
with its sloping roof. Her candle burned 
dimly, and the hand shook that held the 
apple. 

As she drew near the mirror, Herbert 
stepped quickly behind her. She saw his 
face in the mirror, gave a little cry, and 
was caught in his arms. Then after a 
moment of rapturous silence Herbert said, 
solemnly: 

" It is fate—kismet—my darling, it is 
useless to resist.” 

Before he slept that night Herbert 
made his confession to Rose in an humble, 
manly fashion that became him. Rose 
was very gentle, and gave him her hand 
a moment in hearty good will. 

" I hope you’ll be very happy, Her¬ 
bert,” she said, demurely. 

She looked so sweet that Herbert, who 
had never known the time when he could 
not kiss his pretty cousin, in the exuber¬ 
ance of his joy, ^nt his lips to her, but 
she checked him. 

"No,” she said, blushing furiously, 
" I must not —Gordon says I must never 
kiss you again—and Gordon is—still— 
the ‘ other man,’ you know I ” 

And then she fled, leaving him to gaze 
after her. Then, with a long, low whistle, 
"By Jove I ’’ he muttered, "quits, sure 
enough, and how quickly they did it. 
p_h_e.^wl” 
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MY ALT. U^iLLOWSElT I*ART7. 

BT Etx 1.. OflDEK. 

TANE,” said I to my sister the day before All 
I O Hallow^j’cn, “Let’s g'lTc a clnldren’s party to- 
morrow night such as wc use<l to have when we were 
.vounjr.” 

“What a good idea!” she exclaimed and then'her 
face felL “ Wc can’t find any children, can we ?" 

“ 0 yes," 1 answered. “You gela iH-nc'd and paper 
and pul down the namra while I knead the bread.” 

So she got a pencil and paper and we counted up 
Uic names. There was the minister’s son, who was 
only allowed to assodate with a few of the oldest 
brethren and sisters of tiie llodc, the doctoVa tbme 
children, wlio went witli everybody up at the Center, - 
the undertaker's son, who went with nobody anywhere, 
and Patsy 3Iaguirc, who sat on tlie fence and saw the 
others go by. Then there was Jo Ashton, who was 
getting loo old really for a children’s parly, hut who 
would enjoy coming just to help amuse the others, 
and there was a young lady of fourteen next door, 
whose mother h«i lately bought her a piano but who 
might perhaps condescend to lay aside her dignity for 
one evening and consent to be amused. Tlint w’as 
every one there was in our little hamlet of Frogtown. 

“ I don’t care,” I said. “ We’Ii do It if we can’t gel 
anybody but lllUc Patsy Ifaguirc.” 

Our dining-room and kitchen—for U’s both com¬ 
bined—is a large room that opens out of the sitting- 
room, and has a big fire-place in one side of it and a 
rag-carpet on the floor. It has three south windows in 
it and a door that opens out on a brood stone that 
serves for a “stoop” as the Dutch call it, and is the 
Iicst place in Uic world to crack nuts. 

“Here’s where we’ll have our party,” 1 said su^ey- 
ing it with satisfaction. “ Put on your hat aod sacque 
Jane, and go ask the diildrcn If tliey’ll come promptly 
at six o’clock to-morrow niglit We’ll have a good 
time and setid them borne at nine. Come right 
for 08 soon as I have knmulcd -the doughnuts 1 shall 
make some crullers, and I want you to tty them." 

Jana started off, with a langb and a merry good.1^ 
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tnd after 1 bad watched ber down to the gate I went 
back to mj kneading. I bad put tlio doughnuts down 
before the 0re to rise and finished making the crullers 
before she got back. 

“ 'Wliat success ?” I asked eagei Ij*. 

•• Well,” she answered, wUh a lUlle twinkle in ber 
eye as she sat «lown In tlic uhl slrHight>lmcked rocker, 
''they’re coming. If that’s svhat you want. But the 
minister says he’d like to Imre you keep an eye on 
Johnny and see that he doe>n't speak to any of tlie 
other children; and the Doctor’s wife says she's afraid 
you'll have your hands full with her three, and she 
hopes you'll take care that Eddie doesn’t Insult Johnny 
CardsoQ, he hates him so (an*! Indeed she doesn’t won¬ 
der for she never could bear him bersclf), and that 
Minnie doesn’t get anything on her dress; and the un¬ 
dertaker’s sister remarked that Willie was as good as 
Johnny Cardson and Eddie Pryor any day, anti she 
expected you’d see tliat the others spoke to hita at 
l(.{m—though she didn’t want 1dm talking with that 
Patsy ilagulre; and Patsy Maguire’s grandmother 
says, she ‘ thanks you kindly for noticin’ the h’y; an’ 
It’s ho thal’ll be up at Ojo house at four o’clock if ye’ll 
be afther wantin’ him tlmt airly, thougli what the poor 
cow'll do if he goes oil without milkin’ her she doesn't 
know, for the craylUur is that fond of him she’ll folly 
him all around the lot, so she will!’ ” 

"I hope you told her we won’t need him itefore 
sir,” 1 laughed. 

“0 yes! I reassured her; and now let’s go to work, 
that is, if you are not frigldent-d.” 

“Frightened? Not a bit of It I Those children slmll 
have a good time, if we can manage It, in spile of tlieir 
relalioDS.” 

Well, we fried crullers and made pumpkin p1cs, and 
picked over our chestnuts to be sure there weren’t 
any wormy ones among them, and brought down a lot 
of hickory nuts, butternuts and black walnuts for the 
children to crack, and the next day we cooked dougli- 
nuts and maile sponge cake and cookies In the morn¬ 
ing. In the afternoon a bright idea struck me. I 
carried it right over to Lola Bsmes, the music-playing 
damsel next door, and we both went up to Jo ^htoh’s 
and brought him down to the house. Then we four 
taiked the matter over and decided to have some 
shadow ballads. The rest of tlic time we spent iu 
huDling up costumes, and manufacturing a suo and 
moon, a cow and a lark, out of pastetroard. 

Just as the clock struck six there a’aa a rap at tiie 
back door, and I wentdo open iL There stood Patsy 
Maguire, his curly red hair standing out all over liis 
head, and bis face fairly shining with soap and happi¬ 
ness, and by his side—bis grandmother! She had on 
a clean white cap, with prodigious rufilcs that sur¬ 
rounded her head like a halo, and she carried her 
knitting in her hand- Before Icould say good evening 
■he began: 

“I ax ycr pardon, ^liss Polly, for bring so bold, Imt 
I tbouglit niebbe ye’d be aftber IctUn’ me sit in the 
kitchen an’ knit, and lave the door on the crack so ’at 
I could see my b’y bavin’ a good time, an’ I’d not be 
the laste inconvenience in the world to ye, an’ I uirer 
saw him phiylu’ wid auy other childer. Lave me stay, 
Miss Polly, plaie." 

“But I haven’t any kitchen,” I stammered. “At 
least, it’s in the dining-room, and we’re oil going to be 
out there.” 

“ Well, 3IiS3 Polly, lave me stay on the porch here— 
Utat’s a jewri~*and once in a wliilc I’ll give a peep 
through the windy.” 

“Nonseusel” 1 sahi “Come In, Mrs. Jlagulre;” 
and I established her in a low chair one side of the 
fire-place, wlierc, after charging Patsy to mind his 
manners, and not speak till he was spoken to, slic 
rocked contentedly, knitting away at an interminable 
wooicn stocking. 

Sho hadn’t more tlian got settled wlico there came a 
knock at the front door. I opened iL There, to my 
horror and amaxement, stood the minister, leading his 
■on by the band. 

“ Qood evening. Miss Polly,” he cried, stepping into 
the ball and taking nfi his ovcrcoaL “Johnny, my 
son, take off yoiir baL I tbouglit. Miss Foily, that my 
son needed the guardianship of the paternal eye, and 
that I would tiiercforu beg you to give me a seat in 
your pleasant sitting-room, whence I could observe 
him and bis youthful associates. Those wlio have the 
charge of youth cannot be too watchful, Sliss Polly. 
The mind of the young is as a slicet of blank paper, 
and there siiould be nothing written thereon but—a— 

“Yes,” I said meekly. “ Come in, Mr. Cardsonand 
1 took him into tiic sitting-room. 

“Papa,” said Johnny in a stage whisper, “I saw old 
Mrs. Maguire in tlic kitchen as we came in.” 

“ Quiet, my son I That is the proper place for her. 
Doubtless Miss Polly has her here to assist in domes¬ 
tic duties.” 

“Papa.” answered Johnny, after craning bis neck 
till be could see around the half-open door, “Patsy’s 
there tool" 


I didn’t slay to watch the effect of this announce- 
menu I escaped into the hall, and Just then there was 
another knock at llio dour. I oiicned it irilh fear and 
trembling, and there was the doctor’s wife witii her 
tlirve children. 

“ily dear Miss Polly,” she criisi, seizing Imth my 
hands in hers, and giving me a hearty kiss, “ I know I 
wasn’t invited; hut the doctor said it was a perfect 
shame to send these three urchins down here witli no 
one to look after them, and I knrte you would not mind 
my coming. I can help you amuse your little charges, 
having Iiad more experience witii chiltireu, you know. 
Besides, I wanted to keep an eye on Eddie, he is ao full 
of mischief, and y»ur hands will'lie fuU. Tlie doctor 
won’t lie here till—” 

“Goml gracious!” said I, “is the doctor coming 
too ?" 

“Yes,” she replied, taking off her Imt and shawl, 
ami undoing the children’s wraps. “ lie said lie'd stop 
and sec linw things were getting on when he came 
hack from Red Fonl.” 

I couldn’t say a word. 1 opened the door, and ush¬ 
ered the party into the sitting-room; and then I went 
back Into the balL She and the minister Iiated eaeii 
otlier, but I didn’t care. 

There came another knock as I leaiieil groaning 
agninst the wall, and 1 opened tlie door to let in the 
undertaker’s sister. Slie hod her nephew with her— 
that was one consolation; hut she bad such a grim 
look on licr face limt I felt myself gniw pule. 

“I brought tiic hoy up,” she said, widle she laid 
aside lier wrappings, “and I <mnie along too, for he 
hain’t no more spirit limn a worm. nora.s much; and I 
thought if I see any of 'em a-hiirting ids feelings or a- 
hiughing at iiirn. I’d speak out and give ’em a piece of 
my miniL Come here, Willie, and lake off your over- 
coaL Wliicii room are tliey in, ^Iiss Polly ?” 

I opened the door into the sitting.mom, cast one de¬ 
spairing glance at Jane, who was talking with the 
minister, and then, after closing ft on Jliss Brown and 
3V111ie, 1 hurried to answer BOoUier knock. 

Tills time it was Jo Ashton and Lnlu. 

“ Here's a pretty go!” he excluimeil. as he tluiig 
himself down in a chair. “ 3Iy father and mother say 
they’re coming I 1 told ’em they weren’t Inviteil, and 
that nobody wanted them, but it didn’t make one tiit of 
difference. They said they’d sort of drop in about 
eigiit o’clock to see wiiut we were doing.” 

“Tes; and my papa and inammasald tUiilthey were 
coming, too,” piped Lola. 

“I don’t care,”I said desperately. “Tlie minister, 
and tiic doctor’s wife, and Mrs. JIaguire and the un¬ 
dertaker’s sister arc liere idready, and tlic doctor is 
coming.” 

Christopher Columbus!” ejaculated Jo, clenching 
ids hair with botli iiands. 

“You must stand by me, you two,” I said witii de¬ 
termination, “and we’ll have a good time in spite of 
them.” 

So saying, I opened the door, and we three marched 
through into the kitcheu. Then I took my station in 
the middte of the floor, and thus addressed the aston- 
isiicd assemliiy: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Xone hut cliildren were 
invited to-iiighL We shall proceed as if none but 
those who were invited luid come; Jo and Patsy, 
bring iu the tub.” 

They brought in a small tub three-iiuurters full of 
water. Into it I dropped six big red apples ami one 
small yellow one. 

“ Now,” said L “ who'll boh for ajiplea ?” 

“ I,” sold Jo. 

“I,”said Palsy. 

“ I," sold June. 

“ llow do you do it ?” nskel f^lu. 

“ I'll tie their hands behind tliem—" I answereil, suit¬ 
ing the action to the word; “wait, set the tub upon 
this'bench first—and then they’ll try to pick out tlie 
apples witii their teeth.” 

“This way,” hurst in Jane, plunging lier head down 
and giving a little grab at tlie nearest apple. Of course 
tlie apple bobbed gracefully out from under her de- 
scending face, and it went down into the water with a 
splash. Such a luugii as greeted the merry, dripping 
face she raised 1 

“I can catch it!” cried Pxtsy, with a sudden dive 
that sent hU head almost to the bottom of the tub, 
wliile tlie apple rode triuropliantly over iL 

“You go loo fast,” said Jo, wisely. “Tills Is the 
way,” and lie moved ids iicad alnwly down to tlie ap¬ 
ple and tried to seize iL But Just as bis teeth touclicd 
it, bob it went! and was off. 

“Let me try.” cried Jolinny, running out from the 
sitting-room. 

“And me,” “And me,” “And me," echoed the doc¬ 
tor’s cliildrcu. 

In a minute they were ail crowding around the tub, 
bobbing for apples, coming up witii dripping faces, 
laughing at each other, begging me to wipe their faces 
quick, and then plunging them eagerly into the tub 


again. Even Mr. Cardson walked out into the 
kitchen, anil, in the excitement of watrliing them, for¬ 
got to raiitlon Jnlinny not to speak to PnLsy. 

“ You do not go to work in the right way, my son," 
he remarked, after watching Johnny's unavailing 
chase of a fine apple iil! around the tuii. “ Let me 
show you liow it should be done.” 

He didn't mean to say that, but it was so naluni] to 
him tliat it slipped out before lie tlioiighL Johnny 
took liim Hi hLs woril. however. 

“lUl right, sir. Let’s see you do iL You tie Ills 
Iiiimls, iliss Polly. Now, sir," and, to my amazemenL 
I actually saw 3Ir. Cardson boh for apples. He didn’t 
catch one the first time; nor tlie second time, either, 
to tlie great delight of the children, and especially of 
Johnny, who ran into the sitting-room and there pri¬ 
vately turned a Joyful somersault over Ids father's 
failure. 3Ir. Cardson iiersevered, liowevcr, and at 
iasL by dint of chasing thclittlcyellow apple fearlessly 
down to the bottom of the tub, he manageil to seize it 
in his teeth and withdraw it with such a look of 
triumpli on his face that I laughed till I cried, while 
Patsy forgot manners and eveiytldng else, and shout¬ 
ing, “ Uoora}’! Three cheers for the minister I” actu- 
ally stood on ids head and waved his feet in tlie air. 

Bis grandmother righted him immediately, hnwever, 
and then I ordered the tub out ami set the children to 
crocking nuts on the hearth, while June, Lola, Jo and 
I bung up the sheets we had planued for a curtain 
across one end of the room, and liruught out oor stage 
properties. I wasn't so busy, tiiougli, tliat 1 couldn’t 
sec the doctor’s wife and the undertaker's sister talk¬ 
ing pleasantly together, and both speaking to Jlrs. 
Maguire, or the minister down on his knees on the 
keartii sliowing the boys tlic best way to crack nuts, 
and telling tlicm stories about Ids own boylinod. Nor 
was I so deaf tliat I couldn’t hear him say, wlien Patsy, 
who was but a little cliap, leaned Ids head against his 
arm for a moment, “Tired, my boy?" while he gave 
the curly red head a'gentle smontlb 

Then we hail the shadow liallad of Jlary Ann and 
Benjamin. The minister read it wbilo Lola, Jo, Eddie 
and Willie acted it, and Jane and I poked up the cow, 
tlic lark, and the sun wlien they were wanted. Owing 
to some neglect of ours we had been obliged to put 
each one of these on the end of a bn>om handle, and 
when the lark went up the sun was obliged to come 
down, but that was a matter of no earthly conse¬ 
quence. We Itad scarcely begun when the doctor and 
Jo’s and Lola's respective parents arrived, but we went 
riglit on, amid the laughter and applause of our 
audience. 

When that was over we cleared away the stage, and 
then wc women set the table and brought out the 
eatables, while the minbter by the fire held Patsy on 
one knee and 'W'illieon the other, and, while Johnny 
listened and looked in aslonishiiiunt. provoked the 
doctor to tell wooderful talcs from the “Arabian 
Niglits,” and legends of tlie sea.iihorc, wlierc the 
doctor's lioyhood was pa.ased. 

Then we all gatbereil nround the long table, and to 
my delight the doughnuts and crullers held out! 

And when our simple feast was ended, and we 
gathered around the fire to roast chestnuts and eat 
hickory nuts and watch the glowing emiiem, I looked 
witii surprise and pleasure at the softened faces of the 
men and women who talked of their childhood and 
told quunt tales for the amusement of tlieir children. 

The evening was over, and we separated, the miuis- 
ter being tiie last one to leave. 

“Miss Polly,” said he, as he shook hands wltli me, 
“you have begun unintentionally a good work, and 
unconsciously set a good example. Go on in this way, 
and a blessing rest upon'you.” 

“Mr, Cardson,” said I, laughing, “I thought you 
s^d in your sermon last Sunday that good examplea 
are to be followed as well as admired." 

“ You are right,” he exclaimed, as he shook hauda 
with me again. “1 will not forget, I assure you.” 
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From St. Paul's. 

OLIVIA’S FAVOUR. 

A TALE OF HALLOWE’EN. 


PABT I. 

The Ormathwaites had been Tories and 
Royalists for generations. They struggled 
on the Royal side, in all civil commotions, 
whatever the conditions of the contest might 
be, they being for the most part plain coun¬ 
try gentlemen, too much engaged in the 
management of their property, in fox-hunt¬ 
ing, and defending their northern home 
from the depredations of moss-troopers, to 
trouble themselves much about public 
affairs or the particularities of polities. 
Ormathwaite, of Ormathwaite, espoused the 
Royal cause for better for worse; he asked 
no (questions as to what made King and 
Parliament fall out. Parliament might be 
right. Parliament might be wrong; the 
King was the King. So he gathered his 
followers about him, mounted his horse, 
and laid his service at his Majesty’s feet; 
and alter risking his life and fortune in the 
service of the Stuart kings, was ready to 
bear contentedly the neglect and ingrati¬ 
tude with which those easy monarclis usu¬ 
ally rewarded their adherents when the 
sunshine of prosperity was bright upon 
them. 

But even in the most Conservative fami¬ 
lies new ideas sometimes arise and changes 
come, and in 1715, when the Jacobite cause 
was beginning to show head, and the 
smouldering fires of rebellion were just 
ready to burst into flame, Mr. Calvert 
Ormathwaite sat in the House of Commons 
among the Conservative Whigs, and voted 
consistently on the side of the Government. 
And well for him that it was so. In the 
autumn of that year, when rumours came 
of the sudden appearance of the Pretender 
in Scotland, and the Jacobite gentlemen of 
the northern counties, headed by Mr. 
Foster and the gallant Earl of Derwent- 
water, took up arms in the Stuart cause, 
Mr. Ormathwaite was away in London. 
“ During these disturbed times,” that 


worthy gentleman said, “ when the Gov¬ 
ernment totters to its overthrow, when the 
throne is menaced by threats abroad and 
conspiracies at home, it behoves every man 
who calls himself a Protestant or a patriot 
to bare his bosom in defence of the Protest¬ 
ant succession.” 

Many a brave gentleman, as we know, 
who rode out to meet the Chevalier, paid 
for his enterprise with his life, and many a 
home in Cuinburhand was made desolate’by 
the vengeance of the Government. Hut 
Ormathwaite nourished in security and 
peace. Calvert Ormathwaite had married 
a lady of Whig family, an heire.ss, anil 
some years older than himself. Shu died 
soon after their matriage, leaving only one 
child, a daughter, who was thenceforward 
consigned to the care of her grandmother, 
old Jlrs. Ormathwaite, or “ mistress,” as 
she was usually called tlirniigh the country¬ 
side. From this good lady and the vicar, 
to whom a portion of her education was 
eonfnled, Olivia Ormathwaite learned all 
that a gentlewoman of that time was e.x- 
pected to know, besides a tbousand endear¬ 
ing, wom.anly charms, an integrity unih 
reverent piety of heart, which in the year 
of grace 1715 were more likely to be found 
in a country-bred woman than among the 
young beauties who had tasted the seduc¬ 
tive charms of the Court and town. Thu 
mother of Calvert Ormathwaite was very 
far from sharing in the Whig priuei|iles of 
her son. Shu was as staunch a .laeobitu as 
any man of her house. Many a tear did 
she shed over the defection of iier .son from 
the true cause of legitimacy and right, as 
she prayed for the King’s sacred majesty 
(thus she fondly termed tliu vagabond 
prince), then in shameful anil cruel exile; 
and when the troubles of ’15 came, many a 
poor flying wretch did she shelter and help 
to escape from the horrors of Lancaster and 
Preston jail. 

The lives of the two ladies in the old 
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hall was monotonous, but not wearisome. 
They visited and tended their poor neigh¬ 
bours, often walking for miles across the 
breezy moors to some distant cottage. 
They sat at their needlework together in 
the sunny wainscoted room, the mistress's 
parlour, which looked down over the wild 
valley of Wastdale, while Miss Orma- 
thwaite read aloud the Psalms for the day 
or a chapter from some edifying book. In 
the evening came, perhaps. Dr. Pettigrew 
the vicar, or Mr. Stade the curate, to play 
a game at backgammon and discuss the 
affairs of the valley, or the latest news from 
London. Occasionally, too, there were 
visits to be paid among the neighbouring 
gentry. The Scropes of Bassenthwaite, 
who were relations of the Ormathwaites, 
and the Ormathwaites of Kendal, and the 
Asbhurnhams. Then there were the some¬ 
what more formal visits to Ascham Place, 
the seat of Lord Ascham, who, as every one 
knows, took an active, though secret part, 
in the rising of '15, but with happy dexter¬ 
ity evaded the consequences, saving his 
neck at the price of his honour, and liilling 
afterwards into the foremost ranks of the 
Hanoverian party. The heavy bottle-green 
carriage w.as brought out on the occasion 
of these visits, and pursued its way, lum¬ 
bering down the steep and rough mountain 
roads, almost hiding in its depths the two 
ladies, who, when the worst lurches came, 
thanked heaven that these e-xpeditions had 
not to be made often, and that the usual 
journeys up and down the valley and to 
church could be made on foot or horseback. 

Two of the most remarkable events in 
the life of Olivia Ormathwaite wore the 
visits of her great-aunt, Madame la Baronne 
do la Condillac, who, with her son, a boy 
of fifteen, came to visit Ormathwaite when 
Olivia was still a child, and again in the 
year 1713, when Olivia had just reached 
her eighteenth year. Olivia remembered 
the first visit of her French cousin, their 
games and rambles together. One memo¬ 
rable day there was on which he and his 
friend, Harry Ashburnham, the son of a 
neighbouring squire, had taken her high up 
on the moors to sec the partridge nests; 
and when, silting perched on a rocky throne 
among the heather, she had watched the 
two buys as they held a mock fight below. 
Memorable too was the return in the even¬ 
ing, as they forded the stream, she seated 
on the shoulders of the boys, like Flora 
borne by Zephyrs. She reuicmbercd the 
mixed delight and terror in which she sat 
of an evening hearing Bohert recount his 
adventures of the day to his mother; how 
he and Harry had climbed the church tower 


for birds’ eggs, and swam the lake, carrying 
their caps fuU of eggs in their mouths. 

The second visit of the young French¬ 
man, when Olivia was grown to womanhood, 
was not wanting in events of inomentous in¬ 
terest, though the egg-hunting enterprises 
were over. His old companion, Henry 
Ashburnham, was then at Oxford, but Rob¬ 
ert scarcely seemed to miss bis presence. 
He was quite content to loiter away his time 
in the wainscoted room now, or, as Olivia 
sat at her work in the high garden, to liis 
at the feet of his bcautifin kinswoman, 
where, it is easy to suppose, the impetuous 
Frenciiman had already laid his heart. Olivia 
shared in the political opinions of her cousin, 
and possibly tier enthusiasm in the Jacobite 
cause h.ad done something to seal bis devo¬ 
tion to it. Olivia’s ardour, on the contrarj’, 
unlike that usually attributed to women’s 
political views, was much less guided by 
personal motives, nay, indeed, seemed to 
spring from what some people are fond of 
calling political “ conviction." While she 
was singing her Jacobite songs with Robert, 
and making him white knots of ribbon to pin 
to his lace ruflle, her heart was innocent of 
any emotion but that of a sisterly sympathy 
with one who was united with her in the 
“Great Cause;’’ while the brave captain 
was fondly taking the colour of his thoughts 
from her smiles, she was inspired alone by 
a lofty impersonal enthusiasm very imposing 
to behold. 

Indeed, when one is obliged to review her 
subsequent history, one must regret that 
such exceptional zeal, such purity of un¬ 
mixed political feeling as distinguished this 
sweet lady, should have been wiomcd to a 
lapse of sueh entire inconsistency us her 
conduct afterwards shows. But of this the 
reader will hear later. 

The education of Robert Gresham de la 
Condillac bad scarcely risen to the moderate 
standard required by a gentleman of that 
period, but he had a grace and gallantry of 
bearing, a brave and honourable heart, that 
made many overlook his very slender scho¬ 
lastic attainments. Among the family an¬ 
nals, from which the particulars of this little 
history are mainly drawn, only one letter of 
this young gentleman’s writing is to be 
found. The document may have been pre¬ 
served more as a curiosity in the way of 
spellitig than atiytliingelse. Uniiimgiiiablu 
ways of rendering both French and English 
words,— for he wrote in both languages with 
equal obscurity,— are herein found. It was 
doubtless bis mother to whom he owed iiiiich 
of the spirit and grace which distinguished 
him. Sue was a woman of imperious tem¬ 
per, a warm heart, and most vivacious spir- 
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it. She bad been a beauty in her youth, 
and had married the scapegrace, Baron de 
la Condillac, against the wishes of her 
friends who, naturally, regarded with dis¬ 
favour the suit of a man who, besides being 
a scapegrace, was a widower, with a son to 
inherit his titles and estates. 

Mrs. Ormatliwaite had been the good an¬ 
gel to her beautiful sister all her life. She 
was, perhaps, the only person who had ever 
lived a whole week with ^ladamc la Bar- 
onne without quarrelling with her, and to 
the last day of her life ^ladamc de la Con¬ 
dillac deferred to her sister's judgment, and 
was more restrained by a look or a word of 
disapproval from her than by the united op- 
osition and adjurations of the rest of inan- 
ind. “My sister, Ann,” Madame de la 
Condillac used to say, “has led the stupid- 
ist humdrum life, shut up among tho moun¬ 
tains, and knows nothing of the world, but 
she has the manners of a princess and the 
mind of an angel! ” 

The married life of Madame de la Con¬ 
dillac had not been, as may be supposed, a 
happy one. The Baron had embittered her 
days by his gamblings, and other villanics; 
and when, at his death, his estate passed to 
his son by a former marriage, Madame de 
la Condillac shook oif from her feet the dust 
of the gloomy old Chateau de Condillac, 
and removed to Paris with her son, then a 
boy of twelve years old. Here she gathered 
about her a choice company of English, 
Prcnch, Irish, and Italians, who professed 
allegiance to the cause of King James; and 
her little drawing-room in the Rue Saint 
Jean was one of tho principal rendezvous 
of the Jacobites in Paris. Hither came 
Mr. St. John, biding under a cynical gaiety 
“ the smart of tho bill of attainder that 
tingled in his veins.” Here were collected 
the nameless and tho noteworthy, men of 
the loftiest honour and scamps of all na¬ 
tions, who professed devotion to the House 
of Stuart. They sipped colfee, and whis¬ 
pered state secrets behind ladies’ fans; they 
tlirted, and plotted, and quarrelled, and be¬ 
trayed the secrets on one Tuesday night that 
they had sworn to keep the Tuesday before. 

At nineteen young Robert received a 
commission in the Prcnch army, fought with 
distinction under General Marsen, and soon 
obtained bis captaincy. He threw himself 
with enthusiasm into the Jacobite cause, 
and received heaven knows what sort of 
promis.sory commission in tho prospective 
army of the Chevalier then living at St. 
Germains, Prudence was not numbered 
among the qualities of Captain Robert; 
and if ever there was an enterprise on foot 
in which the odds were at the risk of your 


neck, and nothing to win, he was sure to 
take part in it. He was not very clever, 
and certainly bad a fatal disposition to do 
the worst for himself generally; but there 
arc times when Captain Robert assumes the 
place of a hero in the eyes of his descend¬ 
ant, who here narrates his modest history. 
As he pulls up his trooper's boots, claps his 
cap on his head, and springs to the saddle 
to ride from London to Dover, carrying de¬ 
spatches which would hang him a hundred 
times if found upon him; when I sec him 
putting bis hand into a thousand foolish 
quarrels, but always to bring his broad 
L^cst and gallant arm between the weak 
and tho strong; poor Captain Robert, with 
his one ill-spelt letter, his blundering gener¬ 
osity, his fierce, tender heart, seems more 
deserving of praise than many a wiser man. 

In the year 1713 Robert Gresham paid, 
as we have seen, a visit to Ormathwaite, 
and passed those sunny autumn days pleas¬ 
antly enough, strolling over the moors with 
his gun, or narrating his adventures to the 
two ladies, as they sat over their work, or 
silting by Olivia at her spinet, — for he liad 
a fine voice, of the kind called baritone, I 
believe,—singing his French songs of war 
and love, and the Jacobite ditties of which 
I have spoken. 

Whether during the two following years 
he again visited Ormathwaite, is not re¬ 
corded. It is probable that at this time he 
was again engaged in the Jacobite plots 
which were then brewing in England, and 
if such a visit were made it was doubtless 
a secret one. 

It was fortunate for Captain Robert that, 
just before the ill-starred raising of the 
Chevalier's standard in 1715, he was 
wounded in a duel in which he had foolishly 
entangled himself, and was laid up in lodg¬ 
ings in London, It was at this time that 
Henry Asbburnbam fell in with Gresham, 
and renewed the acquaintance formed as 
boys during tho first visit of Madame de la 
Condillac and her son to Ormathwaite. 
Chance threw them together in a London 
colfcehouse, on the occasion of that same 
quarrel which resulted in the duel in which 
Gresham was wounded. Mr. Ashburnbam 
recognised his old friend, and behaved with 
great spirit and kindness in the all'air. 
Gresham was poor, alone, and almost 
friendless in London. Ashburnham, though 
a staunch Whig himself, was fascinated 
afresh by the odd French-Englishinan, and 
served hini as a true friend. Indeed, he 
seemed newr weary of sitting at the bed¬ 
side of the'sick man, whose gay temper 
was French, amlnot English, and hearing 
him recount bis adventures, as he lay puf- 
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fing his pipe, and shouting and gesticulating 
with what he termed his “ sane ” arm. 
Ashburnham, who, though younger than 
Gresham, was of a somewhat sedate and 
dignified bearing, gave much advice to his 
gay companion, which, however, was little 
heeded. 

“ Waste not thpr hreath upon me, it is 

S earls to the swine, mon ami,” Captain 
Robert exclaimed once, alter Ashburnham 
had been indulging in some of his usual wise 
observations on the political questions of 
the day. “ You are a man of discretion; 
you have principles to your politics: I have 
none. Your head is sound, cool; you ex¬ 
amine, you weigh,— I never. You would 
renounce your mistress to-morrow were she 
a Jacobite! ” 

Ashburnham stufied some tobacco into 
his pipe-bowl, and smiled, perhaps a little 
uneasily. 

“And you?” said he, “ if you had the 
misfortune to give your heart to a lady of 
my opinions, what would you do ? ” 

“ Ma foi! there would rest to me noth¬ 
ing but to conjure her to renounce them; 
and if in vain, — well, — to shoot myself in 
the head, voili tout! ” 

“ A happy solution,” said Ashburnham. 
“You would probably be long in argument 
before proceeding to such extremes, how¬ 
ever.” 

Gresham shook his head. “ It would be 
in vain. I have not the patience to con¬ 
vert. I run always before my bead. I 
know not whether it be angel or devil that 
leads, but I go. As my blood flows, so I 
go. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. I know 
that much Latin at least. Vivo le roi! ” 

“ Hush ! be quiet, Gresham, or you will 
bring the people of the house here to see 
what is the matter.” 

“ Maudits! What care I for them ! 
Listen, my friend,” he cried with sudden 
vehemence, raising himself with a start 
from the pillow. “Did I not hear them 
laughing and dancing below the very day 
those poor wretches were carried to Tyburn 
on the tumbrils, while I lay cursing and 
groaning here.” 

“ I know, I know,” said Ashburnham, 
“it was all very bad; but lie down, 
Gresham, and be reasonable, it is no use 
raking up the past.” 

Gresham sunk back on his pillows, and 
pufiTed away in silence. 

“ I wish,” said Ashburribam, after a 
pause, during which he had taken a turn 
through the room, “ I wish, Gresham, you 
were married, in good earnest, and bad a 
wife tu keep you safe at home, and mend 
your clothes, and make you respectable. 


You would soon give np all this. Did 
you ever think of this P ” • 

Captain Robert lay still, and gazed up¬ 
ward to the ceiling. He shook his head, 
the colour rose to his sallow face. “ I have 
had my fool’s dream, like any other man 
who has reached my age, I suppose,” 
said he. 

Ashburnham shrugged his shoulders. 
“You have thrown away your heart on 
some Frenchwoman,” said he, with t!5e in¬ 
sular scorn of his nation. 

“Thrown away!” cried the impetuous 
Captain, “ you say thrown away ? She is 
of my own blood — the best, the dearest, 
the sweetest! Good saints 1 I could have 
kissed her slipiier, and blessed her for a 
look!” 

“ She threw your heart away, then, which 
is the same thing!” replied his friend ? 

“ No,” said Gresham, shaking his head. 
“ I never told her how I adored her — but 
I once wrote her a letter to say ‘ Good¬ 
bye,’ when I went away, and ” —— 

“ Well,” said Ashburnham, “ did you get 
no answer ? ” 

“ She sent me a spelling-book,” said 
Captain Robert, with a groan, turning his 
face to the pillow. “ 1 had spelt those 
cursed words wrong. She knew not that 
I was dying for a word of hope, of consola¬ 
tion, and she meant no harm. She put a 
white rose inside the book, and told me to 
wear the one and use the other. It was 
the only keepsake she ever gave mo.” 

Ashburnham was again silent. He was 
meditating on the story which the few 
words of his friend revealed; pondering on 
the fidelity with which that badge of love 
and the Stuart cause had been worn by the 
brave captain. He was thinking of the 
tenderness and loyalty of this simple heart. 
And yet the woman had not cared fur him, 
it seemed. Women never discern any¬ 
thing in a roan below the surface, mused 
the youthful sage. She must have been of 
his own way of thinking, or she would not 
have given him the white rose; and yet 
this might have been read as a sign of fa¬ 
vour more than n political badge, and 
Robert, pcrhajis, was only too modest to 
interpret it aright. Poor Gresham ! it was 
one of his mistakes; but a mistake that 
might be retrieved. Who was the lady? 
Ashburnham wondered, — a Jacobite of his 
blood, he had said. Ashburnham suddenly 
sprang to his feet, and walked rapidly to 
and fro through the room; some startling 
idea had evidently internipted his cogita¬ 
tions at this point. Gresham’s pale face 
had resumed its wonted expression, as ho 
lay watching the fine spiral line of smoko 
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that rose above bis head, and be was some¬ 
what startled when, alter a silence of some 
minutes Ashbumbam suddenly came to 
stand by the bedside; —“You and I, 
Grcsbiira, have been brought together by 
strange chances,” said ho, — “ God grant 
we may never cross each other's paths !” 

He paced once or twice through the 
room, and then paused once more, looking 
down on Grcshain with a somewhat solemn 
visage, lie a|)pearcd to be on the point 
of s.aying something oi' a serious nature, 
but the Captain, evidently fearing that he 
was about to receive some further good ad¬ 
vice, c.\claiined with a burst of laughter, 
“ Bravo, inon ami I 1 sec thou art about to 
make mu a speech on my follies. Ah, thou 
shalt yet be in Parliament, and thy Whigs 
shall rejoice over thee; but I, I compre¬ 
hend not speeches. Allons, done! Bring 
hither the cards, and deal. Thou art the 
truest of friends, the best of Whigs, and I, 
the most contented of poor devils! Vivo 

le-Ah, I will not forget the villainu 

H.anoverienne cn bas. Vivo le jeu 1 Vive 
I’amitic!” 

No one, after hearing the foregoing con¬ 
versation, will be surprised to learn that 
neither good advice nor experience of past 
failure was enough to deter C.aptain Uobert 
from getting entangled again in Jacobite 
plots, and that when be rose from his sick¬ 
bed it was only to join in one more desper¬ 
ate attempt to overthrow the Government. 
His freedom from complicity in the rising 
of the year before gave him immunity from 
suspicion, and he was once more employed 
in a secret commission in the Jacobite in¬ 
terest. 

The Gyllenberg plot, which had for its 
object nothing less than the interference of 
Sweden in behalf of the Pretender, was in 
the autumn of 1716 ripening slowly day by 
day. Charles XH. had entered warmly 
into the schenie, and the Jacobites tri¬ 
umphed in having released their cause from 
the the odium of a Catholic and French .al¬ 
liance, and in having enlisted in their fa¬ 
vour the support of a Protestant power, and 
the sympathy of the most brilliant and war¬ 
like prince of his time. 

The .Jacobite schemers were alert and 
busy; the very ilay was fixed for the de¬ 
scent of a Swedish squadron on the coast 
of Scntlainl, when suddenly, in the begin¬ 
ning of October, the bubble burst, the se¬ 
cret corrcspoiidcnee between Gyllenberg 
and (iortz was discovered, and the whole 
plot laid bare. 

Among those most seriously implicated 
was Captain Robert Gresham. One pleas¬ 
ant October evening, but two days after 


the Government had made that fortunate 
seizure of papers, but before the fact of the 
discovery had been made known. Captain 
Robert was trotting briskly over the downs 
between London and Dover. He bad 
cleared a low hedge and was riding gaily 
along, when he perceived that two horse¬ 
men were close behind him. Robert 
wheeled round quickly and faced them 
with a momentary thought of highwaymen. 
Captain Gresham was considerably out at 
elbows at the time, and had little of value 
about him, unless you reckon a pair of long 
silver-mounted Spanish pistols and a pock¬ 
et-book containing certain letters tightly 
buttoned under his threadbare coat. The 
gentlemen were not highwaymen, however, 
but officers of his M.ajesty’s twenty-third 
regiment of cavalry, then stationed at Deal. 
One of them rode alongside of Robert, and 
bade him stand in the King's name. This 
was a crisis to bring out the discretion that 
lay dormant in Captain Robert’s nature, in¬ 
deed was only to be struck out in times of 
danger, — in flashes, as it were, at a white 
heat, He had one moment to decide 
whether to yield his sword, hand over his 
precious packet, and return with those gen- 
tlciiien and take bis chance in an examina¬ 
tion ill London, or-“ There’s for your 

King! ” shouted Captain Robert, and the 
iece of the foremost officer was struck 
igh in the air, descending like a spent 
rocket at the other side of the hedge, and 
the contents of the Captain’s pistol was 
lodged in the head of his assailant’s horse, 
which fell, rolling his rider on the sand. A 
fortunate star shone for the Captain at this 
moment; the pistol of his other antagonist 
missed fire, and that gciitlcman received a 
well-aimed blow from the butt end of 
Gresham's good Spanish piece that felled 
him to the ground, stunned and jiowcrless. 
After this the Captain let no grass grow 
under his feet, you may be sure. For rea¬ 
sons best known to himself he turned his 
horse’s head northward, and that was the 
last heard of Captain Robert for some time. 

And now, kind and patient reader, wo 
will, with your leave, transfer ourselves to 
Orinatliwaite, and visit it towards evening 
of the last d.ay of October, 171(1, .some weeks 
after we took leave of Captain Robert on 
the downs. The rain had fallen ihiring the 
morning; but now, towards sunset, the 
clouds were lifting and rolling o\cr the 
great head of Scawfcll Pike, and rifts of 
yellow light gleamed to the westwanl. A 
soft and gusty autumn wind swept over the 
moors, purple with heather, ami letichcd 
here and there with clumps of goMeii gorse. 
Never did night approach more gently, or 
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sink over a more peaceful scene. The wild 
valley of Wastdale was already almost in 
shadow, and in its bosom lay the lake, dark 
and unruffled. The front of its mountain- 
wail rose on one side, with higher peaks 
beyond Langdalc I'ikcs, and, like distant 
beacons, catching the last signal of sunset. 
On the otlicr side sloped the valley, dotted 
here and there with a stone farm-house, 
half hidden in sheltering trees, and looking 
almost like the grey boulders that cropped 
out among the woods and heather. 

High on the mountain-side, commanding 
the wild valley, guarded by its mountain 
wail, built of mountain-stone, till its long 
line looked as if but a natural growth of the 
soil, stood Ormathwaitc. The ruddy light 
of peat fire shone through the windows of 
the great dining-hall. Maids were passing 
in and out, through an outer kitchen, bear¬ 
ing dishes and tankards. The household 
were busy in preparations for the Hallowe’en 
supper that every year, from time immemo¬ 
rial, had been given by the master of Or- 
niathwaite to his tenants and neighbours. 
These Hallowe’en festivals were always 
somewhat important alfairs, for, beside the 
tenantry and country folk, there usually 
gathered at these times some of the wealth¬ 
ier neighbours and relations of the family, 
cousins, nephews and nieces; Scropes and 
Ormathwaites, from Kendal and jlassen- 
thwaitc, who came in cavalcades attended by 
their grooms and servants. Mrs. Orma- 
thwaite and her granddaughter, who had for 
some unexplained reason kept much at home 
for several weeks that autumn, had shown 
a desire to omit the usual Hallowe’en fes¬ 
tivities, but peremptory orders had come 
from London that the supper should be 
holden with ail its usual cheer. "More 
especially,”Mr. Ormathwaite said, “as to 
omit any circumstance of rejoicing would 
argue an indifference to the late great bless¬ 
ing vouchsafed the country in the suppres¬ 
sion of seditious risings, which were a feel¬ 
ing veiy far from my heart.” So the usual 
preparations had been made. For days 
past there had been nothing but baking and 
stewing, boiling and roasting, going on in 
the great kitchen; and the larder shelves 
were crowded with stores of huge meat-pies, 
great cakes, bowls of sweet butter, and jars 
of potted meats, to say nothing of a row of 
ducks and moor-fowl that hung in melan¬ 
choly couples, head downwards, from the 
larder-hooks. And on the night of which 
we ate speaking, the guests, as they neared 
the wide doors of the kitchen, were greeted 
by the fragrant fumes of hot cider and spiced 
ale. 

The last rays of the sunset were strug¬ 


gling with the light of the glowing and 
crackling fire of peat and logs that burnt on 
the gigantic hearth of the great ball. This 
ball was certainly the finest portion of Or- 
luatliwaite. It ran along the whole length of 
the western wing of the building, and, 
though ^mewhat low, was of noble propor¬ 
tions. The floor was of stone. On one 
side was a row of deeply-mullioiied windows. 
The upper end of the liall was raised above 
the lower by two steps, and was further di¬ 
vided by the roof being supported above 
the steps by a heavy stone archway. In 
.ancient and more primitive times it iiad 
been the custom at Ormathwaite for the 
family to dine in the upper hall, while at the 
lower a table was set for the servants and 
any poor wayfarers who asked liospitality. 
A table stood already spread in this lower 
hall. The long line of dishes and bright 
t.aiikards gleamed in the dying sunlight, and 
from the dark oak rafters the apples were 
already hung for the sports of the evening. 
The servants passed to and fro, chattering 
merrily among themselves, and receiving 
occasionally orders from the young mistress, 
who stood at a table near one of tlie win¬ 
dows of the upper hall. The soft evening 
light lay mellow and dim on her cheek and 
busy hands; but the lung, stiff folds of her 
green brocaded dress, and her fair arms, 
from which the delicate lace of her sleeves 
was pinned back, glowed in the strengthen¬ 
ing hrelight. It was much as she stands in 
iier portrait that still hangs at Orma¬ 
thwaite,— a somewhat stately figure, with 
dark eyes looking down upon you with a 
light sprung, perhaps, from the same blood 
that warmed the veins of her intrepid great- 
aunt the baroiine,— a proud, sweet face, 
and graced, spite of stiff bodice or powdered 
hair, with the freshness and bloum of a 
mountain maid. She was busily cutting 
sweetened bread, and filling dishes that the 
maids carried away as they were ready to 
the lower table, 

“ Thy baking is somewhat heavy, Alice,” 
said the young lady to one of the maids who 
stood near her. 

“ It’s nobbat as heavy as my heart was 
when I baked,” replied the girl. “You 
canna mak’ ca-ak nor bre-ad light and 
good withoot an e-asy mind.” 

■The young lady sighed. “ These are sad 
days ! ” she said. 

“ My iicart gaes against all this nierr}'- 
macking,” said Alice. “ Last Hallowe’en 
was like na’a Hallowe’en iver I sa’a before, 
and this is maist as waeful.” 

“ Those girls seem merry enough, I’m 
sure, Alice. Hear how they are lau^iing!” 

“ Ob, those girls would laugh, an’ have 
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their crack,— th’ empty-headed fools I— if 
th' house was burning about their ears. 
Look at Betty Tbwaite giggling there, and 
poor Jim Gregg sae lately laid in a felon’s 
grave. It’s all the same to them whether 
It’s Whig or true loyal man they have for a 
sweetheart. Eh! there they are," she con¬ 
tinued, pointing with her knife towfirds the 
lower hall, “ hanging their apples, and get¬ 
ting ready their tapers for lating, as if noth¬ 
ing had happened since last October." 

xhe young lady sighed again. She seemed 
only half to listen to the words of her eom- 
panion, who continued in a low but excited 
tone:— 

“ They’re not a’ such fickle, wavering 
bodies, though. There’s that poor soul, 
'Abigail Trench; my heart fairly aehes for 
her. She goes moping about, caring for 
naught, and last year Ao was as gay and 
happy a young wife as you could find in th’ 
country-side; and now there she is with her 
bairn alone in the world, her husband 
banged, and her father in th’ plantations. I 
thought my Lord Ascham would think he'd 
got his Devil’s pay for his treachery when 
he saw her wild, woeful face yesterday; for 
Abigail and I were standing by the well as 
ho and young Mr. Ashbumham rode by.” 

Mr. Ashbumham! ’’ said Olivia, quick¬ 
ly. ** Mr. Ashbumham is in London, 
Alice.” 

“ Nay, nay,—it were him, and no other. 
I thought it strange mysel’ that ho sud ha’ 
been in th’ north, and not have been here. 
He’s mostly keen enough to show his face 
at Ormathwaite when he gets up from Lon¬ 
don," said Alice, with a shrewd glance at 
her mistress. 

“Mr. Ashbumham has often business 
with my grandmother,” said Olivia, with 
some dignity. 

“Yes, yes,” said Alice, half to herself,— 
“ bees do their business where there’s honey 
too.” Then she continued quickly, as if de¬ 
siring to say her say while slie had the op¬ 
portunity : —“ He’s a brave, well-spoken 
gentleman, and one that will always get folk 
to gae his gait for all his quiet ways; but his 
ba^ wad break afore it wad bend, and he’s 
a Whig every inch of him; and I wad na’ 
trust a Whig, mistress,— 1 wad na’ trust a 
Whig no further nor I could see him.” 

“ Hush, Alice,” said Olivia; “ it matters 
not what Mr. Asbburnham’s politics are to 
thee or— or— to any of us.” 

“ Yoa have enough troubles of your own, 
mistress,” said Alice. “ Deary _ me, it 
makes my heart melt in my body wi’ fears, 
when I think of to-night! All this coming 
and going; the strange folk all through the 
house; and the lady’s maid from London, 


wi’ her high heels, clipping and mincing her 
words, and prying into aU the closets. I 
had liked to raise my hand on her to-day, 
when 1 found her going along the passage 
to the cast wing, and telling me she’d lost 
her way! ’’ 

“ Do not let the others hear thee, Alice. 
Did she seem to suspect aught ? ’’ 

1 reckon not; and I siKired her so she 
will not venture there again! I told her 
she’d better come down, unless she’d a mind 
to meet the ghost that walks the cast wing 
passage; that I wouldn’t be there after dusk 
for a’ the gold of London.” And Alice 
smiled grimly. 

“Thou hast a bold tongue, Alsie,’’said 
Olivia; “ thou wouldst not shrink, 1 think, 
whatever happened.” 

“ Yu mun say I’ve bold tongue, mistress; 
and when I mun tell a lie, I’d as lief tell it 
boldly as tenderly; but I can tell you, mis¬ 
tress, it’s maist show, for often when I’m 
bragging it afore them here, my heart feels 
like a dish o’ your jellies, all shaking and 
quaking, I shall na’ have a minute’s peace 
o’ mind till all this suppering is over, and 
the strange folk gone.” 

“ Hast thou heard any thing fresh to cause 
us fear ? ’’ said Olivia eagerly, reading a 
meaning in the woman’s manner she could 
scarcely gather from her words. 

Alice drew a step nearer, and said in a 
low voice, “ I’d fain save you the trouble 
and the rack of care it will give you, but it’s 
better m'happen that you knowed to-night.” 

“ Speak out! speak out, Alice! ” 

“ Michael told mo when ho came back 
from Kendal how last night ho saw three 
militiamen riding along with an oDicur that 
they seemed to be attending. They stopped 
at th’ inn just outside o’ Strammon Gate, 
where Michael was watering his horse. The 
men were very busy talking. Hearing th’ 
word ‘ Ormathwaite,’ Michael pricked his 
cars, and drew nearer. .lust then a fine 
young gentleman on horseback conics up 
and joins them with * a good evening, my 
inub,’ and falls into talk with them, seeming 
to give them some orders, for they soon rode 
off together, ho leading the way.” 

“ Did Michael say who the officer was ? ” 
said Olivia, whoso face had grown pale dur¬ 
ing the recital. 

“ You mind the softrspoken Southern man 
that was spccring about here hast year wi’ 
the militiamen ? ” 

“ Oh, Alice, the spy from London! ” 

Alice nodded her head. “ Yes, from 
what Michael said, ’twas surely ho,” 

Olivia dropped the knife she was holding;. 
“We are undone ! ” she said in a smothered: 
voice. “ Ob, my poor cousin! ” After a. 
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moment she asked, “ Who iras the gentle¬ 
man who joined them ? ’’ 

“ Ay, that I canna say. Michael know’d 
him, or know’d sumraut about him, but he 
wouldn’t naiiie him, though I fleyt him sore¬ 
ly. He said it were a grevious accusation 
to bring against any man, and he would na’ 
name a name till he knew more. Michael’s 
so mighty fanciful and religious, I’ve no pa¬ 
tience wi’ his whimsies sometimes ! ” 

Olivia stood for a moment considering 
what she had just heard, “ Alice,” she said, 
“wemust send these tidings to the East 
Chamber as soon as possible. I can scarcely 
steal away to-night without being missed. 
Thou wilt carry up the food to-night ? ” 

Alice nodded her head. “I’se warrant 
you the poor gentleman shall not go with¬ 
out his supper on Hallowe’en. I’ll carry it 
up in my apron, and cover it wi’ a bundle 
of dried herbs, just as if I were going to 
hang them i' one of th’ garrets.” 

" Tell him, then, what thou hast told me, 
and say that I will see Michael this even¬ 
ing, and hear if there be any fresh danger 
on foot; and that I will find means of send¬ 
ing word to him to-night, when the house is 
quiet, or sooner if it be needful. Tell him 
the house is all astir; and bid him, of all 
things, to lie quiet, aud show no light in 
the windows,” 

Olivia had scarcely said these words when 
the door opened and a young lady entered, 
powdered and arrayed in full evening 
costume, followed by a young gentleman 
almost as magiiiliuent as herself. This was 
Miss Katherine Ormathwaitc, who had just 
returned from London, and her cousin, John 
Scropo. 

“Here she is!” cried the young lady, 
running towards Olivia, “ here she is 1 she 
has dunned an apron, the pretty housewife 
•that she is! Listen to me, Cinderella; 
■whip off your apron, ma chire, and make 
ihaste to the drawing-room and receive some 
ifresh guests! ” 

“ You had best keep there yourself, dear 
cousin,” said Olivia, “ your dress is might¬ 
ily out of place in my kitchen.” 

“’Tis pretty, n’est-ce pas?” said the 
young lady, spreading the shining folds of 
her dress and sweeping round with the flow¬ 
ing curve of a figure in a minuet. “ In 
London it was pronounced irresistible, and 
though I only wore it once, ’tis faded, I 
fear, already. What was that you were 
saying, Sir ? ” continued she, looking over 
her shoulder upon the long train, and then 
turning to Mr. Scrope. 

“ I say nothing m the universe can be 
ifresher, completer, or sweeter,” replied he. 


looking at the young lady with glowing 
eyes. 

‘ ‘ Pshaw 1 that is because you know noth¬ 
ing about it. Cousin Jock, you have never 
been to London. Heighol I wish you 
could see my white silk taffeta, Olivia, with 
the purple fringes to match the amethysts 
my aunt gave me on my birthday. Oh, ’tis 
a sweet thing 1 ” said the gay young lady, 
continuing to sail round and round her tall 
cousin, making a profound curtsey to the 
somewhat bewildered young man with each 
saucy speech. “ His E.xcellency General 
von Schmeichelmiitze made mo a mighty 
pretty compliment the night I wore it at 
Lady Betty Bellamy’s. Mr. Hamilton 
prayed me to join them at cards, ‘ unless,’ 
saith he, ‘ you fear the general, madame, 
who is a Cmsar in piquet as he is in the 
field.” His Excellency makes me a bow, 
and says, ‘ Such charms are more powerful 
than the arms of Home. I come, I sec, I 
am vanquished 1 ’ Only he said it in Latin, 
and my father whispered me the meaning, 
and I made a curtsey, —so. Do you un¬ 
derstand Latin, Cousin Jock? ’Tis a 
mighty useful tongue, they say.” 

“ I can conjugate one verb, which will 
make as pretty a compliment as the b.aron’s, 
and perhaps be more true,” said Mr. Scrope. 
“ Amo, Am”- 

“ Oh, ’tis a motto from a school-book 1 
For shame, sir, to mock me!” she cried, 
tossing up her head. 

" My dear Kate, you are too hasty; 
let me explain,”- 

“ My dear Jock, you are too slow; I will 
do no such thing. Come, Olivia, let us go, 
or you will bo too late for your new guests. 
Indeed, I had nearly forgotten them my¬ 
self.” 

“ IVho are they, dear Kate?” said Oli¬ 
via. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Lydia and I were standing in the gal¬ 
lery window, and saw three gentlemen rid¬ 
ing at the farther side of the lake. We 
could sec them plainly. They will be hero 
anon, for they bad but to ride round the 
head of the water. Would you like to 
know who they are ? Nay, you .shall guess.” 
She stole behind Olivia and clapped her 
hands suddenly over her eyes, singing, 

“ Here’s a thing, and a very fine thing, and 
what will you do with this line thing ? 
Number one, my Lord Ascham.” 

“ He honours this poor house too much,” 
said Olivia, still blindfolded, 

“ Next comes,” continued Katherine, 

“ booted and spurred. Colonel Hampden.” 

“ My uncle!” cried Olivia, “ he is very 
welcome.” 
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“The tbird, lagong behind, stilT and 
straight in the saddle, and looking more 
Whiggisb than ever, Mr. Ashburnham. 
Wliat comes he to Westmoreland for when 
all his kin suppose him in London, eh P ’’ 

“Oh, cease this folly, dear Kate, you 
hurt me!” said Olivia, pulling down her 
cousin's bands. 

“Oh, la farouche!” cried the young 
lady, bursting into a peal of laughter. 
“ And you are pale instead of red, my dear. 
Come now. Cousin Jock, let us go to the 
drawing-room. Oh, ciel! I would not live 
in the country and wear an apron and be so 
cross for all the world.” 

Olivia raised her head as the door closed, 
and her countenance wore anything but a 
tranquil or happy look. “ Bring hither the 
pies and set them there ,” said she to one 
of the maids, “ and, Betty, see to the jujjs 
for the ale; and if any of my lord’s people 
come with him they are to be served with 
the rest.” 

Alice had been looking through one of 
the long windows while Kate Onnathwaite 
and Mr. Scropc were talking with her young 
mistress. Now she tiirneil and said, “ The 
gentlemen have come. My lord has gone 
up to the hall-door and alighted, and the 
groom is bringing his horse to the stables; 
but the Colonel and hir. Ashburnham are 
walking up together this way. They eanna, 
for sure, mean to enter by the kitchen 
place! ” 

She had scarcely spoken when the two 
gentlemen appeared in the doorway of the 
lower hall. Olivia laid down the knife she 
held and her arms dropped to her side; 
but she stood erect and still in her apron 
and turned-up sleeves, awaiting their ap¬ 
proach. Colonel Hampden advanced Brst 
to meet his niece. 

“ My dear Olivia,” ho cried, saluting her 
gallantly, “ I did not look for the pleasure 
of seeing you here. Upon my word, your 
housewife’s gear is hugely becoming! I 
heard there was feasting going on, and 
came in to beg a driuight of cider after our 
long ride. Mr. Ashburnham, whom wo fell 
in with on the road, is here also you sec, 
and I promised him a welcome.” 

“Tliosc who are with you. Uncle, are 
alw.ays welcome,” said Olivia. 

Mr. Ashburnham bowed so low that his 
hat brushed the stone llnor, and the young 
lady responded by a curtsey as profound 
ami ireremonious; but as they both looked 
up, it was observable that while the young 
man had become somewhat pale. Miss Or- 
inathwaito's pallor had given place to an ex¬ 
traordinarily becoming blush. 

“ 1 am glad 1 have fetched Ashburnham 


with me.” said the Colonel, laughing; “he 
will bo quite at home here. He is a Lon¬ 
don beau, and has learned Heaven knows 
what new graces, minuets, and follies dur¬ 
ing his stay in town.” 

“I protest,-” said Mr. Ashburnham 

hastily. 

“Xlie London beauties have smiled on 
him, says Mistress Rumour," continued the 
Colonel without heeding the interruption; 
“ indeed, I hear they have a new style of 
queue in the barbers’ windows, called ‘ the 
Ashburnham queue.’ Ha, ha, ha! And 
et he has torn himself away, fbr some un- 
nown reason, and come to Westmoreland, 
to the astonishment of his own friends. 
Make him confess his mission, Olivia." 

“I trust it is no evil tidings that have 
brought Mr. Ashburninam to the north,” 
said Olivia. 

“Not at all,” said Colonel Hampden, 
“ not at all. His own mother did not look for 
him. It is some weighty business, be sure 
of that. Ho was miglity grave and moody 
as we rode along. You would have sup¬ 
posed my lord and I were the young bueks 
and ho the gray-haired sobersides. Ha, 
Im, ha 1 Upon my honour, Ashburnham, I 
thought you’d got a lit of the tootliaehe, 1 
swear I did 1 ” 

The Colonel took the Uagon that Olivia 
had just lillcd with the smoking ale. “ I 
drink to the Rose of Ormathwaitc! ” ho 
said gallantly. “ Come, Ashburnham, have 
you no eompliment ? What was your last 
couplet for your fair friends in town ? ” 

“ I do not get such couplets by heart,” 
said Mr. Ashburnham. “ I know not how 
to pledge Miss Onnathwaite, unless it be 
my service, but in that 1 pledge all.” And 
he bowed low. and raised the glass to 
his lips. 

Olivia blushed and turned to leave the 
room. 

“ Ah, I see you must wait till ho gets to 
the drawing-room to hear his pretty 
speeches,” said the Colonel, laughing. “ I 
assure you he makes to.asts quite 4 la mode 
sometimes. How has a country gentleman 
mastered so much style so fast, cli, Liv- 

yy p « 

“Mr. Ashburnham is a courtier now, I 
believe,” replied the young lady, casting a 
momentary glance upon that gentleman as 
she swept past him through the doorway. 
There was something of bitterness pointing 
both words .and look. 

As soon as they entered the drawing¬ 
room, Miss Onnathwaite joined a group of 
the guests in the deep embrasure of a win¬ 
dow, and scarce vouchsafed the unlucky 
Mr, Ashburnham a glance. The Colonel 
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took bis seat at the elboir of old Mrs. Or- 
inatbvraite’s cbair and spake in softened 
tones, subdued, as wbo was not, by that 
gentle and lovin" presence. The rest of 
the company drank eolfee and played cards, 
or listened to tlie harpsichord. The young 
hostess, moved about the room with a face 
perhaps too pale and cold to be inspiring to 
her guests, for without doubt there was a 
shadow over the whole party. Katherine 
Orinatbwaite, who bad grown tired of Lord 
Ascham’s stories, beckoned Mr. Ashburn- 
ham to her side, as he stood silent and 
moody by the fireplace, and then whis¬ 
pered and rattled away a whole ocean of 
town gossip. Mr. Ashburnbam bent his 
head to listen with a very good grace, but 
the gloom of his visage might have led one 
to suppose his mind was occupied with 
more serious and troublesome thoughts than 
could possibly havo been suggested by the 
gay aud vivacious Kate. 

As for the rest, the clicking of the cards 
on the table and the jingling of the spinet 
almost took the place of conversation. At 
last Colonel Hampden, throwing down his 
cards, and pushing the winnings to Mrs. 
Scrope, said, " I am beaten, my dear 
madam, and I must defer my revenge, for 
here is Mrs. Ormathwaite, and I know she 


is anxious that her guests In the hall below 
should not be neglected.” 

“ I have been waiting with impatience 
for the close of your game, my dear 
Colonel,” said Mrs. Ormathwaite; then 
turning to Lord Ascham, “ my lord, will 
you give me your arm ? ” 

“ 1 protest I am thankful for the cbaime,” 
whispered Katherine to her cousin, John 
Scrope, as the company rose to leave 
the room. “ For goodness’ sake. Cousin 
Jock, take me away from this man. I have 
talked for the last hour just to keep from 
yawning.” 

“ I thought you seemed quite wide 
awake,” replied Mr. Scrope with some 
dimity. 

“ For shame, sir, to speak so ? I sup¬ 
pose if I bad said Mr. Ashburnbam was 
witty and charming, you’d have flown into a 
assion; and when 1 tell you the truth that 
e is dull and tiresome, and that I talked to 
keep myself awake, you make a long face 
and begin to scold. ’Tis not possible to 
please you! ” 

“But, dear Kate, listen to reason for 
one moment.” 

As, however, listening to reason is never 
very pleasant, we will leave our pair, and 
follow the others to the hall. 
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ONE BRETON HALLOWEEN^: 


‘‘ TITHAT, Berney, you mean Elen, 

VV the granddaughter of the 
groach ?” 

“Yes, Roseum, I mean the grand¬ 
daughter of the groach, witch, kakons, 
whatever you may choose to call her.” 

“The granddaughter of the groach,” 
the girl who heard the voices of the 
passers-by, shrank back into the shadow 
of the wayside cross at which she had 
been kneeling. She let the steps go by ; 
and then she peered round cautiously. 

Ay, yonder tripped pretty Roseum in 
her fete-dress of Breton peasant. How 
the gold bindings on her jacket glistened 
in the sunlight, like so many necklaces! 
Her auburn hair was gathered in a bright 
chignon over the back of her peaked em¬ 
broidered cap; and the wind caught at 
the white lace apron, and plucked the 
silk-embroidered skirts away from the 
trim feet in their black buckled shoes. 

Elen glanced down at her own clumsy 
wooden sabots, which could not possibly 
give a hint of a pretty foot within. She 
drew back her brown, weather-stained 
garments farther into the shadow of the 
cross, as she followed with her gaze the 
two who looked so well matched as they 
walked on together. Her own eyes were 
not so clear now; but she knew so well 
how Berney always bore himself. His 
black hair floated about his shoulders, as 
in passing the cross he lifted reverently 
liie broad-brimmed hat, which to-day had 
a gay knot of ribbons round it. Had 
Roseum tied it there ? 

Elen drew her breath hard, half risinsr 


from her knees. Then she sank down 
lower than before, laying her lips against 
the caryen hand that drooped over the 
rough stone of the pedestal. Low under 
the old wayside cross was sculptured a 
rude Descent, the Mater Dolorosa sup¬ 
porting the Dead Christ, the other Maries 
standing weeping by. A saint triumph¬ 
ant would hardly have touched Elen just 
then ; but who has not been comforted by 
the Man of Sorrows ? 

So comforted, that after awhile she 
gathered herself together, and went on 
her way. 

It was not far, across the wind-swept 
common, to the fringe of clifis upon the 
sea. 

But the way was dreary; and still 
drearier the elifls, black and slippery with 
the autumnal storms that had swept this 
wild coast of Brittany for a week past, 
strewing the beach in every cove with 
store of seaweed to enrich the fields. 

Elen had only the one bit of a potato 
patch wedged in among the rocks; and 
this year she had had no heart for the sea¬ 
weed-gathering w’here all the young 
people of the village met together. She 
had no heart for merry-making: slowly 
and heavily she climbed the rocks, to the 
cave-like hut niched among them. 

Coming in from the light, Elen was an 
instant before she could clearly make out 
the familiar place, and see the gray head 
turning on the pillow, in the box-bed 
built into the wall. 

“Isit you, Elen? How long you have 
been away! A drop of water, child.” 
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“ I have something for you better than 
water, grandmother. Food—good food ! 
There, what do you think of that ?” 

The girl uncovered the basket on her 
arm ; and a witliered hand was stretched 
out eagerly from tlie bed. 

But suddenly the old woman held back 
her hand. 

“Who has been giving you all these 
things to-day, Elen ?” 

There was an uneasy movement from 
the girl. 

“ What does it matter, grandmother ?” 
she said, trying to speak carelessly. “ The 
folk sometimes are kinder to me ; and the 
dainty food will do you good.” 

“ Elen, you have been up at the Hill- 
farm—you have gone there with the beg¬ 
gar’s white staff in your hand—” 

“ Grandmother, if I have ? Thou didst 
carry the white staff for me, when I was 
a little one, that I might not starve: 
now that thou art helpless,” cried the 
girl, breaking into the tender “ thou,” 
which the Breton uses more suavely than 
the French—“ now that thou art helpless, 
shall I see thee starve? I would fain 
work for you,” she added, more calmly; 
“ but then no one has given me work; 
and I could not leave you for the sea¬ 
weed-gathering. Grandmother, the old 
man at the Hill-farm was kind to me: 
what matter where the food and driuk 
come from?—it is the good God gives 
them, after all.” 

She was answered only by a sudden 
movement. The basket was flung with a 
crash on the stone floor. And while the 
girl stood as if turned to stone herself: 

“ Child, child, that food, that drink, 
would strangle me. What, could I curse 
their giver, while his bread was between 
my teeth—curee him in house and barn, 
in field and fishing-boat, in his own heart, 
and in his only son—” 

“For holy Saint Anna’s sake, grand¬ 
mother !” gasped out the girl. 

She had sunk on her knees, lifting her 
white face over her clasped hands. A ray 


from the sunset, thrusting itself through 
a crevice in the roof, laid a bright touch 
upon her head. She might have been 
some saint that prays apart in this rude 
hermitage, while that panting voice 
cursed on: 

“—and in his only son— Child, do 
you know what ground we are on now?’’ 

“ It was Our Lady’s chapel once, grand¬ 
mother.” 

“Yes, yes. But not Our Lady of Pity; 
not Our Lady of Joy. It is Our Lady 
of Hatred, Elen ; and yonder, on the rock 
outside, folk say her altar stood. You 
can see the Hill-farm from there. And 
there I’ve knelt and knelt, many’s the 
time, when Yoon Tregunc’s boat was put 
to sea, and watched it out of sight, with 
his Beruey in it, the son of his old age, 
and prayed that it might never come in 
again.” 

Elen crossed herself, with a shudder. 

“ But it always did come in again, 
grandmother. And the old priest at Pen- 
march told me Our Lady is all pity.” 

“ There, there, Eleuik, do be and you 
know so much better than our forefa¬ 
ther’s ? What then becomes of our ene¬ 
mies if Our Lady will not help us to pun¬ 
ish them? Yoon Tregunc, who was not 
too proud to love me but only too proud 
to hold by me when his father would have 
him marry Loiza and add her field to the 
Hill-farm—” 

Elen glanced quickly at her grand¬ 
mother, So slighted love was at the bot¬ 
tom of this hatred of all at the Hill-farm ? 

Ashamed and angry with herself for 
going there, Elen, as she started up, 
pushed aside with her foot the scattered 
contents of her basket. 

The grandmother saw the gesture. 

“Let all lie there, Elenik,” she said, 
grimly. “Let them lie there until to¬ 
morrow. To-morrow old Maharite shall 
take them back to the Hill-farm, when she 
goes there with her white staff. They’ll 
make a fine spread there, in the farm- 
kitchen, for Yoon Tregunc’s Berney.” 
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“ For Berney, grandmother?” 

“ Maharite told me only last week that 
he had put to sea. And, oh ! how it has 
stormed since then! Yoon Tregunc’s 
brave boy will never come to land again 
alive!” she cried, lifting herself on her 
pillow with a weird, chuckling laugh. 
“But see, Elen, to-morrow is All-Saints’ 
Day and then follows the Day of the 
Dead, when the table is spread at mid¬ 
night for the drowned who wander back 
fur that one glimpse of home. Berney 
will be there—his ghost—for otherwise he 
will never come ashore.” 

Choked with horror at the chuckling 
sounds—“ wild laughter in the throat of 
death ”—Elen turned and crept out of 
the hut. 

She had no voice to tell the terrible old 
woman that Berney was already safe 
ashore. 

Safe ? Who shall say he is safe, while 
here stands the very rock on which, as 
the grandmother has said, once rose the 
altar of Our Lady of Hatred ? 

Elen cast herself down on her knees 
before it; lifted her hands* clenched to¬ 
gether. 

Would she too invoke Our Lady of 
Hatred ? 

Was it liatred, quivering on her lips, 
absorbing her, so that she never heard a 
step upon the rocky platform behind her? 

A step which the new-comer suppressed 
when he saw that kneeling figure, hie 
removed his hat, and stood with bent 
head, looking at her: having first swung 
to the ground from his shoulders a huge 
creel or fish-basket, heaped with freshly 
gathered seaweed. As the girl rose from 
her knees: 

“ Elen—” he said, softly. 

“ Berney!” 

And then, turning cold after her eager 
blush: 

“ Why are you here ? The wild sea¬ 
birds can find a hiding-place among these 
rocks; and we who ask no more—” 

“ Dear Elen, why shouldst thou seek a 


hiding-place ? See: thou wast not at the 
seaweed-gathering; I have brought thee 
my first boat-load.” 

“ Roseum did not choose to go in your 
boat, then; but with loan or some other 
of the lads,” said Elen, coldly, and not 
looking at him. 

“Roseum?"’ He repeated the name 
carelessly. “ Why should she go with 
me? It was not Roseum, but thou, in my 
boat at the last seaweed-gathering before. 
We were friends then, Elen; but now, 
thou wilt never give me word, or look—” 

“ Why do you call me ‘ thou,’ and talk 
of being friends with the granddaughter 
of the groach, the witch, the kakons ?” 

“ Elen!” 

It was not his voice, that stopped her; 
though he too made the exclamation. 

It was that cry from the threshold of 
the hut: where, when she turned, she 
saw the grandmother supporting herself 
with a shaking hand on either side of the 
doorway. 

“ Elen!” 

“ Mother Barbaik—” the young man 
turned straight to her—“ It is to you. 
Mother Barbaik, that I am come, as well 
as to Elen. Speak to her forme, Mother 
Barbaik ; tell her I can make her happy 
as my wife—that my roof is broad enough 
to shelter you both—that my hearth is 
warm for both, and the hams and flitches 
festoon all the ceiling-beams, and the 
presses burst open with their stores of 
linen, in the chimney-corner. And—tell 
her that I love her. Mother Barbaik.” 

This last was spoken in a lower key, 
less confident of the value of that ofler- 
ing. A roof-tree, presses of linen, flitches 
of bacon, all have their positive value: 
but love—will Elen value that? 

He looked at her. The bright blood 
was burning in her cheeks. She put up 
her hands hurriedly to hide them, keep¬ 
ing her eyes downcast. She was speaking 
very low: 

“Your father—” 

“Has given his consent.” 
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“A kakons—the descendant of the ac¬ 
cused rope-makers!” 

“ Elen, who shall dare to call my wife 
an evil name?” 

“ Berney, it will be true!” 

She is looking full at him now. And 
now he does not need to ask himself the 
question, is his love of worth to her? 
Her brown eyes answer him, even while 
she sadly shakes her head and says: 

“ Berney, it will be true !” 

He has only waited for that answer in 
her eyes before he gathers her straightway 
to himself. 

“ Elen, it will be true, it shall be true. 
Because the truest heart I know is the 
heart of my kakons wife.” 

They neither of them see the grand¬ 
mother has tottered forward from the 
doorway, feebly, falteringly, when she 
reaches Elen’s side, sinking on her knees 
at the rock-altar. 

“ Our Lady—” 

Elen draws herself hastily from her 
lover’s arm. She kneels beside her grand¬ 
mother, supporting her. 


“ Our Lady of Peace and Joy, of Love 
and Pity and Forgiveness!” she cries out. 
“ Our Lady of Hatred has been deaf to 
thy prayers, grandmother—the other has 
heard mine. Let us pray to her to¬ 
gether.” 

“ Our Lady—” 

What the husky, broken voice would 
add, is never spoken, for that voice has 
broken off forever in this world. 

Is it a prayer that rises triumphant in 
the upper skies ?—or a curse muttered be¬ 
tween gnashing teeth below ? 

When Berney comes at the girl’s fright¬ 
ened cry and lifts the shrunken form, 
grown suddenly too heavy for her arm, 
they see that all is over. 

“ She had bound her poor heart down 
too long in the darkness of despair and 
hate,” Elen says, afterward, between her 
sobs. “And when she wrenched it toward 
the light it broke.” 

If Berney doubts the explanation, 
yet he never says so to his kakons 
wife. 

MABIAN C. L. REEVES. 
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CATCHING SIGHT OF ME, SHE ABANDONED HEB PQBFOSE, WHATEVER IT MAY HAVE BEEN, AND BECKONED ME WITH THE 

HAND THAT HELD THE APPLE.” 


ONE HALLOWEEN. 

By Lilian A. Paul. 


“ Geokge ! I say, George ! Been asleep, old fellow ? 
You needn’t deny it! Caught in the act ! You'd hetter 
have been mailing up your own ‘ true ’ story, for it’s your 
turn. Fire away ! 'When you finish, just wake Jack, 
will you?” 

“Nonsense, man!” I returned. “I heard every word. 
Let’s see. It was about—about-” 

“About my trip to Calgary last year, and-” 

“Exactly,” I returned, hastily ; too hastily, I’ve since 
thought. “ And the Mayor of Winiiijieg, yon know—eh ? 
Ha I ha 1” 

“Not at all, old boy I I was telling about the doc’s 
parrot, right here in New York. However, I’ll let you 
off this time. You always were a lazy beggar. Give us 
yours, and make it small and sugar-coated.” 

.“Ah, yes,” I murmured, fixing my eyes intently uppn 
the glowing coals, in the vain endeavor to appear a trifle 
abstracted, but, in reality, not daring to meet the eyes 
of the little woman over in the corner .(the head of our 


house, I may here remark). “ I am going to tell you the 
true story of my courtshiii and marriage, which I flat¬ 
ter myself, with very little embellishment, will sound a 
little out of the ordi——” 

“Now, George, you will do nothing of the kind,” 
exclaimed Jessie. “How can they care to hear.about 
that ? 'lell them-” 

“My dear,” I returned, gently, but firmlj’, “it is no¬ 
thing to be ashamed of. I am not ashamed of it. If you 
wish, Billy will get you a hand-screen. 

“It was just three years ago,” I proceeded—as my 
smaller half resumed her tatting, with a resigne.l exiires- 
sion about the mouth, but with a gleam in her eyes 
which meant mischief—“when, as yon all know, I was 
doing the Bookies with Sam Germain, that the incident 
whioli I am going to relate occurred. 

“We were on the return journey, when wo fell in 
with some friends of Sam’s, who persuaded him to go 
back with them, leaving me to meander on alone. 
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“ Dull ? Dull was no name for it, I assure you, until 
this day, the last day of October, upon which my story 

hinges. I was traveling by coach from-to-, 

and my only companions were a small party of theatrical 
people who were making a slight detour from the beaten 
route, for reasons best known to themselves. 

, “ They were exceedingly gay, but, on the whole, well 
informed and companionable, and, before we had left 
many miles behind us, I found myself on tolerably 
friendly terms with all of them. Barney Blake, of old 
MoVickar’s, can tell a first-class story, ns perhaps some 
of yon know, and ns dusk settled down over ns we grew 
very jolly ; indeed, our hilarity increased to such an 
extent that wo ceased to notice anything outside the 
conch, oven the fact that our rate of speed was also in¬ 
creasing amazingly. Not until wo had brought up short, 
at the foot of a down grade, did we realize it; and when 
the driver bellowed out, hoarsely, ‘ Inside, there !’ we 
were struck with consternation. Some one suggested, 
‘Something must have bu’st,’ whereupon two or three 
heads were poked out in quick succession, whoso re¬ 
spective owners joined iu a brisk chorus of ‘What’s 
lip, driver ?' 

“ ‘I’m thiukiii’ we’ll have to turn off,’he roared, in a 
pause of the wind. ‘There’s a big storm a-comin', and 
I'm thinkin’ I had better not keep you on the road an¬ 
other si.x hours.’ 

“Ho waited patieutl3' for an answer, while we gazed 
somewhat dubiously at each other. What was the alter¬ 
native 1 wo woudered. No sign of a habitation of any 
description could be discerned through the gathering 
gloom, and the moaning and tossing in the tree-tops far 
above us sounded eerie in the extreme. 

“ ‘What can you do with us ?’ I shouted, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the wind to convey mj- message. ‘ If j'ou 
Inow of anj' place where wo can luit uii, say so ; if not, 
drive on.’ 

“I was a trifle cross with him for frightening the 
lomeu. Ho shouted something indistinctly into the 
darkness, of which the onlj’ word I caught was ‘ don¬ 
key.’ Of course, I know he was addressing one of his 
steeds, and di'ew in my Lead at once. We did drive on, 
and ere long found ourselves jolting rapidlj' over the 
roughest road betivoeu Brisco and New York. Our driver 
was determined to pile up the agony, and finallj' turned 
60 sharjily in at a gateway as to throw several of the party 
upon their knees, which was the more uncomfortable as 
the position was entirely novel to most of them. Wo had 
arrived at a iiile of old buildings, half inn, half ranch 
[which I have since suspected was run in collusion with 
the stage-driver}, where wo were ushered through a court- 
tard into a wonderfully comfortable-looklug living-room. 
Here wo were treated with true Western hospitality, and, 
after a substantial, nondescript meal, gathered round a 
glorious fire, too tired to do much save bask iu its 
grntefuTwarmth. Not so our genial host, however. He 
seemed to think we had come there for entertainment, 
and exerted himself in that direction. 

“Our bedrooms had been assigned to us upon our ar¬ 
rival, and ho assured me, in strict confidence, that mine 
was by all odds the best in the house. I took the state¬ 
ment at its face value, for it certainly was the coziest room 
I had seen. After that I don’t know whether ho went to 
the rest of the party individuallj' with the same little 
story. Being a ‘ laz^- beggar, ’ I maj- have dozed off j ust 
then ; at anj' rate, the next I recollect I was listening, 
sleepily at first, afterward with much interest, to the 
tail end of a discourse, somewhat after this wise: 

“ ‘ Oh, true enough, so it is, and the fact of its bein’ 


Halloween reminds me of a little yarn the folks tell of this 
very house we’re in, which, by-the-way, if it w'ouldn’t 
give the ladies a fright. I’ll just repeat for you.’ 

“And, without waiting for reassurance on this imint, 
he hurried on, 

‘“It seems it was an aunt of mine.' I should say it 
must be wellnigh thirtj' j-ears ago, she gave a party ou 

a Halloiveen. All the peoirle came out from -; 

and they say to this day there hasn’t been such doin's 
in the valley since. ’Long near twelve o’clock some¬ 
where, as the folks tell it, this aunt of mine and a 
couple of others, about the size of her in mischief, got 
together a - talkin’ of Halloween, and of what they be¬ 
lieved and didn’t believe; and finally they just dared 
her to go up to the great, big spare bedroom all alone, 
and go through some of the forms she didn’l believe iu. 
AVell, she consented, and, just about midnight, tuk a 
small candle, and an apple, and what not, and made lier 
way to that part of the old place that was mostly shut 
off in those days. 

“ ‘ She was to wait till the first stroke of the clock, 
then go close to the looking-glass with the candle, taking 
a bite of the apple at the same time—and, I disremember 
now just which shoulder—but the face of her future hus¬ 
band was to look at her over one shoulder in the look¬ 
ing-glass. 

“‘Well, she went' through all the nonsense, and got 
herself all kind o’ worked up like ; and when she eome to 
put the candle to the glass, they say she was a-trembling 
like a raee-hoss; and ■when she come to look into the 
glass uir close, and see in it ns plain as daylight the face 
of a man lookin’ steadilj- at her from the darkness over 
back of her—well, they say she never uttered a sound, 
just swayed a bit, and when ho caught her she was dead. 
Heart disease, I s’pose. It was all for a joke, you see ; 
but the strange part of it is, they do say, though I don’t 
believe it myself ’—nevertheless, he lowered his voice tq 
a ’pitch of hoarseness in his earnestness —‘ they do sny 
she comes back to that room like clockwork eome Hal¬ 
loween each time, and any one that ’ll go in there at 
midnight ’ll get his future wife shown uj). ’ 

“We were all more or less impressed by the tale and 
the landlord’s rendering of it. The sense of comfort and 
l)rosperity, which had been noticeable about the place 
from the first, seemed suddenly to have melted into thin 
air, aud wo turned somewhat chillj' at the thought of the 
galleries to be traversed above. The short man, however, 
who did the facetious business of the troup, proved him¬ 
self equal to the occasion. He was absolutely undamp- 
able, as was evidenced by the dryness of the joke with 
which ho came to the rescue. We were all quite ready 
to be diverted ; but in the midst of the burst of hUaritj' 
which followed, by way of reaction after our host’s tragic 
recital, wo were startled by the sound of a woman’s 
shriek borne to us, loud and distinct, above the soughing 
of the wind. We looked at one another, aghast, and one 
or two of us, rushing to the windows, attempted to pierce 
the darkness without. This was impossible, however ; 
it hung like a jiall over the house, aud with ill-concealed 
uneasiness wo awaited further developments. Even the 
facetious j-oung man began to wear an almost funereal 
oxi>ression, ere the entrance of our host, with a placidly 
beaming countenance, put to flight conjecture and ac¬ 
quainted us with the solid, prosaic facts of the case. A 
vehicle of some description had crashed against the gate 
in attempting the shaiq) turn which our driver had pre¬ 
viously achieved with such doubtful success. 

“ Its occupants had missed the stage from-, and, 

as it only passed through once every three days, had 
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attempted to oveitake it, thiis meeting witli the accident. 
Their ramshackle conTeyance had gone to pieces without 
SO much as leaving a dent in the big gate to tell the tale; 
and though the old man was uninjured, the young lady 
had broken her wrist, and was comi>letely laid up. At 
the mention of a young lady our interest brightened ui 5 
considerably, and it looked for a moment as if we were 
going to have a dramatic scene on the strength of it. Of 
course, our host took advantage of the fact. He put on 
a most dolorous expression, and ‘^didn’t know what ho 
should do. Hadn’t a comfortable room in the house to 
l)ut the poor little thing in, and she waitin’ to retire 
immediately, too. ’ 

“Now, what could I do ? Of course, I ofifered the use 
of mine at once, and told him to put me anywhere. He 
accepted my offer very cheerfully, and convoying it forth¬ 
with to one of his underlings, airpeared to dismiss the 
subject from his mind. Presently, however, he stepped 
up to my elbow, and, assuming a finely indifferent, off¬ 
hand manner, said : 

“ ‘I s’pose you don’t believe my little yarn about the 
ghost, eh ?’ 

“ ‘ It makes a very good little story to tell,’ I returned, 
not wishing to hurt the old fellow’s feelings ; ‘ but I 
don’t take much stock in ghosts myself.’ 

“ He seemed amused at mj' reply; but our conversa¬ 
tion was interrupted by a general movement to retire. 

“ Calling a !boy to show me to my new (luarters, he 
wished me ‘Good-night and pleasant dreams,’and then 
left me. 

“By the light of a single oil-lamp the room to which 
I was conducted looked uninviting, to say the least. Not 
a vestige of ornament about it. Nothing but an old- 
fashioned, faded carpet, a bed whieh had long since been 
divested of its hangings, and a few absolutely essential 
articles of furniture, while the walls were cracked and 
discolored. 

“However, as I was pretty well used up, after a day 
of more than ordinary excitement, I paid little attention 
to these details ; but ns it was much earlier than my 
usual hour for retiring, threw myself on the bed just as 
I was, thinking to doze a while before looking over an 
Eastern iraper I had carried in my iiooket a day or two. 
And now I am coming to the point at once. Whether 
you believe or do not believe what follows, you will, I 
know, at least give me credit for telling what I believe to 
be the truth. 

“Upon lying down my mind began to dwell upon the 
events of the past few hours—our jolly stage-drive, our 
arrival at the inn, and, later, the accident to the young 
lady ; but most jrarticularly the landlord’s tale. How 
•strangely ignorant people must be, in this benighted 
valley, to put any faith in such nonsense! At length I 
began to think it was time to read my paper and get mo 
to bed. Accordingly I put one foot on the floor, and 
was about to follow' it with the other, when I was startled 
by the sound of a clock close at hand, slowly and mourn¬ 
fully telling the hour. 

“I commenced to count—one, two, three, four. Before 
I had reached the fifth count something occurred which 
jirevented my continuing. The door of my room (there 
was no lock) noiselessly swung back, and the figure of a 
woman appearing in the oiiening, with a lighted candle, 
considerably astonished me. 'riie night was very dark, 
not a ray of light shining through the windows ; but the 
candle rendered her distinctly visible. 

“Stepping inside, she closed the door as noiselessly 
as it had opened ; and as she walked hesitatingly towm'd 
the dressing-table, my overstrainedj senses took in every 


detail of her appearance—the old-fashioned, gaudy calico 
dress and bead necklace, the right hand held up in front 
with the dip, and in the left a large «pp/e, as true as you 
live. 

“ Not till that moment did the situation dawn upon 
me—I was face to face with the reality of the old man’s 
suirerstition. , . ' 

“This must be the haunted chamber! My mouth 
began to feel very dry, and my brow unpleasantly moist. 
I think I must have tried to shout, but I succeeded only 
in making her look in my direction. Catching sight of 
me, she abandoned her jiurpose, whatever it may have 
been, and, fixing her great, cavernous eyes upon mine, 
beckoned mo with the hand that held the aijplo. 

“ Now, I give you my word for it, I did my best to re¬ 
sist her influence. In vain I attemjjted to speak or turn 
from her. Some unknown force comiielled me to arise 
and follow the slim figure, which, ever as I followed, 
seemed to recede slowly, slowly, till she stood in the 
corridor without, and I in the doorway, still unable to 
cry out or remove my eyes from the dread orbs which 
lured me on. 

“ Down the corridor she slowly moved, always facing 
me, and always keeping me at the same distance. Finally 
she turned a doorknob at the end, and, again beckoning 
mo, vanished within the room, leaving me to follow the 
light, which straggled dimly through the opening. As I 
turned in after her she was standing not far from the 
bed (in which some one—^I could not, in the dim light, 
see who—was sleeping), and again motioning to mo, she 
pointed with the hand that held the candle in the direc¬ 
tion of the sleeper'. 

“ I took a step toward her, when a low cry broke the 
stillness, followed by another, louder. At the first 
sound, the woman and the candle vanished utterly; at the 
second, I awoke to find myself standing in the middle of 
the room I had first engaged, while in the dim light of 
a nightlamp, burning on the dressing-table, a pair of ter¬ 
ribly frightened eyes gleamed out at mo from the direc¬ 
tion of the bed. 

“I was not more than a few seconds grasiring the 
situation — which the occuirant of the room had taken 
in almost at once—and, as it was one which admitted of 
very little exirlanation, I turned my horror-stricken face 
homeward, and quit the room without much regard to 
the order of my going. 

“It is needless to say I did not sleeir any more that 
night. I sought the living-room about half-i>ast four, 
and feverishly awaited the descent of the others. In con¬ 
siderable anguish of siririt, I watched two hours aiid a 
halt drag themselves away, but was finally rewarded by 
seeing my man (the late arrival of last night) coming 
down first of all and alone. I fancied I could detect a 
stern, almost baleful, expression about his blue eyes, and 
for a moment felt a certain unideasantness in the region 
of the S2)ine, though the morning was anything but cold. 
However, I sought him out, told him my story humbly— 
the truth, and the whole truth—and, finding him dis¬ 
posed rather to levity than consoriousness, besought him 
to explain the matter to his daughter, and make me ever¬ 
lastingly grateful. 

“ Weil, there’s little more to tell. The old doctor and 
I became very good friends. When the merry party of 
the day before came trooping out, ready for departure, 
they found me a changed man, and professed much dis¬ 
appointment because I had decided to wait over a day or 
two. I waited three days before the young lady found 
herself well enough to come down, though her father had 
Ijronounced her so the first day. As I said, the stage 
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passed through every three days, but I missed it again | “Well, I talked to her, and read to her, and walked 
on her account, striking up a friendship with the pater in with her, and took the same stage with her, and finally, 
the meantime, which stood me in good stead later on. after six weeks, during which her shadow was mosUy 



THE UTILE COCJUETIB.— raou THE STATUE HI FHANCESCO BABZAOBI. 


. ** At first she seemed disposed to avoid me, but I am 
not ashamed -to acknowledge that I fairly, dogged her 
steps. I was bound to right myself in the . opinion of 
that Young lady if I hanged for it. 


always double, she said ‘Yes,’ and — now, you needn’t 
look so awfully unconcerned, young lady—she isn’t a 
thousand miles away at this moment. 

“Hey, Jack, it’s your turn.” 
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OUB HALLOWEEN. 

By EMILY F. WIIEELEH. 

F there is anything trying in this world, it Is to 
be betwixt ami lietwecn. If you are ai)Solute- 
ly poor, you can take in sewing or washing, and 
no one expecLs anything of you; and if you Imvo 
n proper inuonio, you can live up to people’s ex- 
pcctatlon.4. Hut if you are the unhappy owner 
of a big old house that came to you from your 
grandfather who was a great man in his day, if 
you have rich relations wijosc money docs you no 
sort of good, and rich friends whose social kind¬ 
nesses onlv ruin vou. whv, tlicn von are badly off. 

That M’as our coiulition. We hud the old home¬ 
stead, a delightful nintbling brick, witli ancient 
mantels higli ns Hainan in all the rooms, and a 
stately hall and solid oak floors and quaint fur¬ 
niture. We had nch aunts and cousins galore. 
And there 'wo were, mamma, Grace, and I, living 
from hand to mouth, one might say, on a little 
intere.st money, and such scraps as our boy Fritz 
could send ns from the West, where he liad gone 
to retrieve the family fortunes. But as wo were 
Judge Tracy’s grandchildren, and mamma an Fl- 
don, they still made sometliiiig of us in Elstowe 
society, and for our sakes mamma hadn’t the 
lieart to refuse their civilities, thougli her pride 
suffered that she could not leturn in kind. We 
were not slioildy poor. We wore our old gowns 
frankly, and had mamma been willing we would 
have earned our living fairly and had some new 
one.s. But neither of us was strong, and she 
wanted us at home, and Fritz wouldn’t hear of it. 
“ Somebody must keep up the traditions of gentle 
blood,” he would say, oracularly, when we sighed 
over the impoasibility of making the silver pa¬ 
per cover the liasket ‘‘To rush into the vulgar 
struggle for bread and butter, to contend for a 
place ^vlth a horde of common people, and win a 
beggarly living by doing mean work, I don’t want 
my sisters to do that so lung us I can support 
them. And if you need a new bonnet, Grace, why, 
here's five dollars, and perhaps your clever fingers 
can piece it out, for I’m nearly broke," wliich, in¬ 
deed, was Fred’s chronic condition. “ Gertrude’s 
writing,” he went on, magnanimously, "is quite 
another thing. Work like that, whicli means tal¬ 
ent and culture and tact, I don’t object to.” 

"But it’s a vulgar struggle, like all tlie rest,” 

I said, perversely; for with all my scribbling I 
couldn’t, wlien I’balaiu'ed accounts at the end of 
the year, make out much profit over the postage 
and paper. "There's a dreadful surplus, Fritz, 
in that market. I shouldn’t find the avenues to 
floor-scrubbing so crowded. Oh, I don’t mean 
that I want to,” I added, at sight of mamma’s 
horrificii face. 

" I should hope not. A Tracy!” mamma said, 
with dignity. 

“ That is tlic worst of it,” I said, glnomilv. " If 
ire WCTO plain Drowns, HOW —” For intfeed We 
all felt at tiino.s the burden of grandfather’s 
name. That and tlie family traditions and the 
stately old house secinc<l to make wider diimands 
on us socially than we could meet. For if we 
kept out of debt—and at any cost we would do 
that—there was no surplus left for the generous 
liospitulity we should have liked to e.xerci8e. In 
vulgar parlance, we couldn’t afford company. 

Here now was lliillowcen impending, and the 
girls of our set wanting a frolic, and our great 
rooms with their lovely fire-places tlie very place 
for It, and yet—and yet there were the bills to 
come in at tiio end of the month; and with Aunt 
Il.ard from the city visiting us, and eating her 
way through all the dainties we could furnish 
her invalid appetite, they v/ould not, certainly, be 
smaller tlian u.snal. And there were the new 
gowns wanteil for winter, and the rug before the 
fitting-room fire wliich must be renewed, and tlie 
rnagnzine subscriptions which were our one ex¬ 
travagance, and the ciial and pew-rent, ami wliere, 
with all this, was the money for our party to 
come frotn ? 

"If Fritz would only send us some,’? Gmce 
sighed. 

“ But he never does when we want it fearful¬ 
ly,” I nn.swered. “You might as well wish he’d 
strike a rich leati—th:it’.s tlio phrase he’s always 
using—and come home a millionaire.” 

"I shouldn’t care for a million,"said Grace. 

" We could be very comfortable on a hundred 
thousand.” 

^‘Only there’s as iniicli chance of Fritz getting 
one as the oti*er. Luck doesn’t run in the Tracy 
blood nowadays. He has iiad nothing but trou¬ 
ble over since he went there.” 

" At least,” niamnm said, " lie’s bad one piece 
of good luck—his partner, ns ho calls him. I re¬ 
member the Ueddicks of Carrington, a nice fam¬ 
ily, thougli never rich; and tliis young man must 
be exceptionally able, to judge from Fritz’s let¬ 
ters.” 

" Oh, he thinks he’s nice now,” I said, perverse¬ 
ly. *• He hu.sn’t known liiin long. It would be 
just like Fritz’s luck to have him turn out a ras¬ 
cal, and run away with all tlieir saving.^, as the 
partner did in the last novel I read. You re¬ 
member it, Grace; it \iviA PnidtHceP 

" lou read too many novels, tienriiae,'' mam¬ 
ma said, severely. "To say such a thing of a 
Reddick ! Honor and honesty are in tho bipod, 
and you’ve only to look at the photogiviph Fritz 
sent to sec the absurdity of your speech.” 

And at that I would have changed the subject, 
for tho truth was that phutogmph which stood 
even now on the iunntel before us hud had a 
strange fn.seination forme ever since itenine, six 
weeks before. The two were taken together; I 
could alwAvs proteiul it was Fritz in Ids bandit 
beard and sombrci'o that I was admiring; but I 
knew it was tho other, tlio tall young Goth, with 
the smile in his eyes and the firm lines of mouth 
and chin. Fritz had written a good deal about 
him; ho was the more practical one, and what 
little success Fritz hud had, hud come since they 
joined forces. 

"Poor, but hoaest," Gmcie said, pensively. 


" Rich, but honest, would suit our times better. 
Ah ! think, True, if just for once our troubles 
could come to an end as they always do in sto¬ 
ries! Fritz’s mine is like the Little Quickgain, 
and while we arc in the midst of our froHc he 
walks in and tells us he has made Ids fortune, 
and we are—” 

" He’s much more likely to walk in with a 
broken head,” I interrupted, “or to telegraph 
for mamma in the midst of the feativiilea be¬ 
cause lie’s ill. But, for that matter, we haven’t 
the party yet.” 

“ Oil, but we must have it; it’s a foregone con¬ 
clusion when one has such a house as this. 
Fancy roasting nuts on this hearth, and rum¬ 
maging the clic^ upstairs for ancient finery to 
parade in—though, to be sure, there’s very little 
left—and going down the cellar stairs backward, 
with the door of the old wine-rooin open, of 
course, and trying the well charm at midnight 
over our old sweep I And we’re In debt to every 
one, too; so you see we really must do it.” 

" But unless Fritz sends us sometbing—and he 
hasn’t sent a dollar in the Inst two months—” 

"The more chance that he will now,” Grace 
answered. "And, then there are your ships at 
sea, Gertrude. Some of them may come in.” 

“ With return freight in the way of postage,” 
I said, trying to laugh. 

However, it is, as the French say, the unex¬ 
pected that arrives; and there really did, a week 
inter, come a check for a story sent two ye.nrs be¬ 
fore, and long since, I supposed, filed away into 
nothingness. It was a plain pointing of Pravi- 
dcncc to our Halloween frolic, and two days later 
we sent out the cards Grace’s clever fingers Imd 
painted—an old hag stirring a caldron, while nu 
owl watched from a withered branch above. That 
was prophecy of tho witching time wo meant to 
have. 

It was great fun bringing in the autumn leaves 
and grasses to fill the vases, and framing the pic¬ 
tures anew in long sprays of vivid fivc-lcaved ivy 
and bitter-sweet berries, with here and there a fat 
pussy-tail to balance their wavering lines; great 
fun to plan out the supper with our mainstay on 
such occasions, lame old Dinah, sure that tlie cof¬ 
fee and oysters from her hand would be os near 
perfection as one ever gets them in this world; 
great fun, too, to drag mamma into our mystifica¬ 
tions, and make her our faithful ally in every¬ 
thing. We were so absorbed that we forgot to 
worry tliat no letter came from Fritz tliat week. 

We had asked just a round dozen of girls, and 
yon can fancy the frolic when they were all gath¬ 
ered round that deep fire-place. Edith Standish 
led in everything, and what she couldn’t think of 
in the way of fun was really not worth mention¬ 
ing. She was looking her prettiest too, which 
was saying a good deal for any one as pretty as 
she; and I remember thinking, as she knelt be¬ 
fore the fire ranging the che.stnuta on tho broad 
hearth, her face flushed with tho heat, her fair 
hair tossing on her forehead, and her dark eyes 
full of laughter, that any one who could sec her 
now wouldn’t believe her, as people generally did, 
cold and proud, and the express essence of aristo¬ 
cratic exclusiveness. We were always a little 
afraid of Edith, though she was as nice as possi¬ 
ble to us, for hadn’t she great-great-grandfathers, 
and a European education, and seasons in New 
York, and more money than she could use ? And 
didn’t she throw scorn on all her admirers and 
keep common people at a royal di.stnnce, her very 
religion being of the highest and most aristocratic 
type? But she really was good when one learn¬ 
ed to know her; bright and sweet and gentle; 
only it was seldom she let one see that side.' 
She pleased mamma, and her liking was returned 
with interest by Edith, who, indeed, was fonder 
of her, apparently, than of the rest of us. But 
then she was an orphan, and mamma had very 
nice motherly ways with her. 

"You must try the looking-glass,” we had said 
to her, and she had promised, laughing, only stip¬ 
ulating that she miglit go round the house instead 
of down the cellar stall's, where she feared she 
would fall. 

“ Ugh I” May Barton said. " It would bo worse 
than the cellar to me—this ^rcat house, with all 
the nooks and crannies where one could He-in 
wait. There’s that place between the bay-window 
and tho side door and the corner by the porch, 
and—” 

“ It’s not a ghost you’re afraid of, then,” Edith 
said,a little haughtily. "Do you fancy any one 
would dare to interrupt our frolic timt way?” 

“If thev do.” Mav answered. laiiErhincr. "I’ve 
1)0 doubt you can turn them to stone with a 
glance; but I’m not equal to that. Fancy”—this 
lower to me—“ if it should be Quincy Meredith.” 
For every one knew he was one of her scorned 
adorera. 

" Oh, he would not dare,” I said, quickly. “ He’s 
far too much of a gentleman.” . 

"He might hide himself in one of those places 
and look over her shoulder, you know. . He’s very 
mucli in love, and all’s fair on Halloween. The 
truth is, Edith Standish isn’t likely to forget her 
pride, unless fate just throws her into some one’s 
arms.” 

May was a little goose, of course, but I confess 
her words troubled me.‘ I should have liked to 
send Dinah but for a preliminary inspection; but 
of course that was not to be thought of. The 
house was rambling and full of projections and 
crannies, and we wer^too much nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury girls to really expect interference from any¬ 
thing but flesh and blood. But our place was 
down toward the main street of Elstowe, not far 
from the new railway; and what if some street 
boy should see our liglitcd window.s, and divin¬ 
ing our mischief, creep upon us unawares? It 
would be a fright, at least, and for our stately 
Edith an annoying experience. 

" Perhaps yon had better not try it," mamma 
said, as the Iiands of tho tall clock were nearing 
midnight and Edith was making ready. " You— 
you might slip on the stones.” 


But Edith only laughed and wound closer the 
pretty white scarf about her head. "Give me 
the glass now,” she cried, “and all of you stay 
back. You know the charm is lost if you peep. 
And don’t get anxious if I’m gone some minutes. 
I don’t believe I can make tlic circuit in less than 
five, if I do it with proper gravity. Two minutes 
to midnight! I shall be by the south porch at 
the witching moment.” , 

With that we opened the door, and she stepped 
out Bolemnly backward, mamma interrupting her 
incantation with a last charge to mind the broken 
step. Then we shut the door and went back, and 
somehow we were all suddenly silent and sober, 
and when the clock tolled its twelve slow strokes 
It was really funereal. It was all nonsense, of 
course; but I couldn’t help thinking of the other 
girls who, in years agone, might have goheout of 
that door on the same errand, and it sent a shiver 
over me. 

“If she sees nothing,” mamma said, breaking 
tlie silence with an evident effort, "and of course 
she will see nothing,'she’s to be an old maid—a 
fate one can’t fancy for Edith Standish. It’s ab¬ 
surd,” .she added, trying to laugh, “ but you girls 
have turned my head a little, I think. I wish we 
could hear her steps or her voice. It’s really 
getting too—” 

And just then we did hear it—a sudden sharp 
cry. " She has fallen!” mamma said, and forget¬ 
ting all about the charm, she rushed to the south 
door, and we all after her in a frightened flock. 
For a minute we couldn’t rightly see anything in 
the shadow of the porch; then wc made out Edith, 
half in the arms of a tall figure, whom in turn 
another tali one was supporting. But before wc 
could shriek, Edith had relca.sed herself, and a fa¬ 
miliar voice cried to us, " Mamma, girls, don’t you 
know me?” ■ 

Of courac it was Fritz. 

"But in the name of common.scnsc,” mamma 
cried, “how did you come here, Fritz? Edith, 
are you hurt?” 

"I slipped on the stones,”Edith said, stepping 
up on the porch, and In the light from the fire 
within we could see how proud was her head. 
"I was falling, when—” 

“When I caught her,”Fritz finished. “That 
is, as well as I could with one arm. And as tho ' 
glass is broken, and the charm with It, I suppose, 
perhaps Miss Standish can pardon the imperti¬ 
nence.” 

He was as cool ns she; but as we fell back, and 
he stepped after her into the room, we saw sud¬ 
denly that he was very white, and pue arm hung 
in a slintr. 

" It’s nothing,” he declared—" nothing to make 
a fuss over, mamma. I always was unlucky, you 
know, so a little more or less don’t matter. I sliall 
be all right in a minute.” For he dropped down 
rather hurriedly in an nrm-chair as he present¬ 
ed his compaiiioii—his partner, of course—to 
mamma. 

And in a minute or two Mr. Reddick had ex¬ 
plained the whole thing. Ten days before, Fritz 
had broken his arm, the last of a scries of mis¬ 
fortunes, as we divined. He had been liomesick 
before, and this decided him to come East, and 
as Reddick had business of his own, and hardly 
liked him to travel alone, he had come with him. 
And the night being so fine, they had walked from 
the station. 

" And, really,” Fritz finislied, with a faint-at¬ 
tempt at a laugh, " I don’t think we friglitcned 
Miss Standish more than she did us. The house 
was dark on this side, you see, and she came out 
of that niche between the poroh and the bay- 
window, and with her white dress and her mut¬ 
tering—well, ! certainly thought it the family 
ghost, if wc have one. And then, just os we 
stepped back, she cried out and slipped, and—” 
“It’s about what we might have expected from 
yon,” mamma said, between laughing and crying. 
"I’m only thankful it’s not a broken head. And 
we are deeply grateful to Mr, Reddick for com¬ 
ing with you,” she added, smiling her sweetest 
upon the tall fellow, who, so summarily present¬ 
ed to a score of strangers, was standing silent 
and a little embarrassed.- Mamma gave me a 
glance, as she turned to attend Fritz, which I knew 
commended him to ray care. But I was embar¬ 
rassed too-—one doesn’t expect a photograph to 
walk off the mantel in the very midst of your 
girlish incantations—and for .some reason that 
seemed to recover him, and presently we wore 
chatting amicably, and the broken circle had gath¬ 
ered once more about the hearth, when old Dinah 
appeared to announce the delayed supper. 

Fritz could not come to the table, but he watch¬ 
ed us from the lounge in the next room, and 
through all the talk and laughter I saw that 
Edith Standish’s proud head turned now and then 
toward him, as if she wanted to see and would 
not let herself; T remembered then that when 
we were children—and, indeed, beyond that—she 
and Fritz had always been such good friends. 
And I thought, a little bitterly, I confess, that if 
that mine would only turn out as mines always 
did in stories, a perf^t bonanza, there might bo 
some hope for Fritz.' He was much too proud to 
say anytidng as long as ho'was poor, and yet the 
more 1 thought of it, the more ! felt sure he cared 
for her, and that it was for ber sak^ he had gone. 
West Instead of taking a certain' position Uncle 
Eldon had offered him; It was not a position I 
of much value, but it would halre been a modest 
certainty, only youtli and desire never weigh that 
against the chances of speculation. He had mcant,^ 
perhaps, to come back like the Fairy Prince, and 
lay himself and his fortune at our '\yhltc Gat 
princess’s feet Instead, he retutmed witli a bro¬ 
ken arm and a probable ruin to offer Ills goddess. 

"And did you see them in the glass?” May 
Barton asked, teasingly, of Edith, just before we 
left the tabic. 

"She couMn’t see both of them,” Grace said, 
coming to the rescue, for Edith blushed enchant- 
ingly at the question, " and of course she won’t 
tell us which. That would break the charm.” 


“The ciinrm broke with the glass,” mamma 
saiil, with dignity. "But, for that matter, the 
whole tiling is pure nonsense, and I should be 
sorry if any one of us should take it seriously.” 

Ttiere was an instant’s silence. You may not 
mean to take these things to heart, but it’s too 
bad to be warned as if you had; and then, as 
mamma relieved things by breaking up the table, 
Edith Standish said low to her, bending suddenly 
her proud liead, “Dear Mre.'Tracy, don’t think 
too badly of me, but I—I hope the broken gloss 
may not affect the charm,” 

Her face flushed and grew pale again as she 
spoke, and certainly from Edith Standish it meant 
a gl^at deal. It almost took mamma’s breath 
away. , She looked from her to Fritz in bewilder¬ 
ment, and lie, as if he had half understood, buried 
his face in the sofa cushions. And then I re¬ 
called May Barton’s words. Fate had thrown 
her into Fritz’s arms, and she had chosen—brave¬ 
ly chosen, I think—-to foi-get her pride, and to let 
him know, now when most bo needed comfort| 
that she had. 

Tlie frolic was over, but not its consequences. 
Mamma found out the truth next day from Fritz: 
that he had always been in love with Edith; but 
poor as he was, and proud as she was, he had 
never dared to liope. " A nd X ought not to now,” 
he finished; "but when I remember her words, 
and her looks, I think perhaps she may have 
meant, only it seems incredible—” 

“ She did mean it,” mamma said, solemnly; 
" and from n woman as proud as she, that is ev- 
erj'thing. My dear boy, I can’t advise; I feel as 
you do, all the—the humiliations; and yet if she 
loves you, there cun be none; and if she hadn’t a 
penny, 1 should want her of all others for a 
daughter—the brave, true girl I” 

Tho end of it all? Well, thanks to Reddick 
and a rich undo whom ho interested in It, tho 
mine began to look up. A bonanza it never 
proved to be; but we came out a little more than 
whole, and there was plainly enough silver paper 
for some time to come. And finally Fritz, who 
had taken up again with Uncle Eldon's offer of 
a position under him, took Ids courage with both 
hands, and asked Edith if she Imd really been in 
earnest that night, and if she thought she could, 
etc., etc. And he came home the happiest man 
in the State. . 

As for me—well, I always said that I did not 
need a Halloween charm to tell roe my fate. I 
liad found it long ago in a photograph; and as 
we were equally poor, there was no need of ap¬ 
pealing to midnight spells to arrange the matter 
for us. 
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OUR HALLOWEEN. 

“ /"I i\N'T va have some kind of a good time 
on Ilalloween. do something to rcmcm* 
her this ono pwliculnr night, for wo shall never 
nil ho together again—something on the sonl- 
Imrrowing, blood-crcoping order, as befits' the 
night?” 

Wo were a merry party of school-girls, most 
of whom were already beginning to aspire to the 
dignity of young-ladyhc^; but just whore the 
dignity enmo iit I fail to remember, for a mad¬ 
der, merrier set never waked the echoes that 

old iichool building of M-, or made the staid 

towus-pcoplo hold up their hands in horror at 
tljeir wild pnmks. 

Too time was close at hand when our band 
would bo broken up, and bo wo wanted n remem¬ 
brance of this hist nallowccn. Plan after plan 
was brought up, dit^cussed, and rejected. ' Wo 
were about giving up, as no two seemed to agree, 
when Belle Brown arose in licr majesty (and she 
was a regal-looking girl) and said: *‘1*11 tell 
vow, girls: all come up to our house, and we'll 
try having a supper. You know you are bound 
to SCO your future Imsbnnds if you give them 
soraothmg to eat. Not a hot supper, you know, 
but a real nice cold ono; and if the spirits of 
our fnn»i‘e spouses don’t appear and devour ev¬ 
ery thing, wo can eit the supper ourselves, and 
manage to have a lUtle fun anyhow.” 

Now Belle’s father was a widower, and she 


his precious only; consequently she ruled the 
house, the good and most fond father giving up 
to her wildest schemes with a geiitle sigh of res¬ 
ignation that was touching to behold, especially 
when we all knew Belle got her love for fun ana 
her great ingenuity for getting into and out of 
scrapes from that same father. 

Now the rest.of us made up our minds fre¬ 
quently to have certain doings and gatherings at 
homo, but tho making up of our minds and get¬ 
ting the heads of the house to make up theirs in 
tho same direction were two entirely difierent 
things. So most of our plans for what we call¬ 
ed a tegular “train” were very apt to coroo to 
an untimely death. But when Belle arose in 
her might and grasped her sceptre, we knew the 
thing was bound to go, whatever it might be. 
How wo did envy that girl her unbounded power 
over her father and that deaf old housekeeper, 
who couldn't hear us if wo pulled the whole hbuse 
down about her carsl I don't think we meant 
any thing very bad by it, but I don’t believe there 
ever was any ono so ofilicted whoso affliction was 
tho subject of so much secret rejoicing and con¬ 
gratulation. You SCO, most of us were apt to 
be brought up rather suddenly in our mad career 
by the persuasive remark of one high in house¬ 
hold power—“I will not have it. This noise 
must bo stopped; it's enough to wake tho Seven 
Sleepers.” Few of us had much sympathy for 
the above-mentioned Seven Sleepers, and would 
a little rather have waked them than not. If 
sleep and death are so near akin, I think we 
wore waking them in good old Irish style. 

Bello, ns mistress of ceremonies an^ hostess, 
arranged the plan for our frolic. It was to bo 
kept a profound secret from all but the initiated. 
Wo were to assemble at her house, have as much 
fim as wo could in tho early part of the evening 
in story-telling and games and whatever else the 
gentleman who lives in a place which shall bo 
nameless could find for “idle hands to do.” 
A table was to bo set with a plate for every girl 
present. Our future husbands wore expected, 
if they behaved as all well-bred spirits wore said 
to, on that night, to enter as the clock struck 
twelve, and scat themselves, each ono at tho 
plate of that particular fair who was to repre¬ 
sent all of hope, joy, truth, faith, and all tho oth¬ 
er virtues for his especial edification the rest of 
his natural life. If any were to die unmarried, 
that seat would bo left a miserable blank. 

I remember we spent some time discussing 
whether we should put our names on tho plates rep¬ 
resenting us. Some thought tho spirits couldn’t 
amount to much if they couldn’t find their right 
places without such distinct pointing out. It was 
decided, after much talking, to use the names, as 
one of the girls said, “to prevent all mistakes 
and future heart-aches.” 

Tho eventful evening came, end a merry party 
we were. Wo tried all the projects wo could 
think of, even to bobbing for apples in a basin 
of. water. As it grew later wo grew quieter. 
It was a dismal night; the wind howled and 
moaned as though all the spirits of tho ^Ir were 
abroad. The old trees around the house tossed 
their branches in tho wild air, and moaned with 
loud complaining. Our table was most tempt¬ 
ingly set forth with many a daintv. Wo looked 
at it with longing eyes, and it had certainly been 
arranged more to tho substantial tastes of us 
mortals than tho airy sort of faro that we are 
taught to believe spectres prefer. I should think 
the poor, cold, half-starved things would bo glad 
of any excuse to get a good solid meal. 

The house sat rather high, with a long ter¬ 
raced walk to the front gate. It was an old- 
fashioned brick, with a wide hall running through 
tho entire centre, and large rooms on each side. 
On ono side was tho family sitting-room, with 
tho dining-room directly back. Uero we held 
our court. 

As tho time wore on, our talk grew strongly 
tinctured with tfio supernatural. All tho ghost 
stories we had over heard or read (and what 
school-girl has not a store of them) wero aired, 
to tho siiivcring delight of tho greater number, 
atthough some of the braver ones did pooh-pooh 
them, and say, “stuff and nonsense.” Wo know 
they only did it to appear bravo. And oh, ^d- 
nessl how the courage was slowly but surely 
oozing out at our finger-ends 1 

Tho household wore all wrapped In the slum¬ 
bers of the just. As tho night wore on, every 
thing grow so still, all sounds of life seemed to 
have ceased, Nothing to be heard but the sob¬ 
bing and sighing of the wind through tho trees 
around the house, and occasionally a louder 
shriek that sent little shivers of fear creeping 
over us. But we only huddled the closer togeth¬ 
er, feeling there was comfort in numbers and 
nearness. Wo began to grow exceedingly nerv¬ 
ous and very quiet, for the “ witching hour” was 
almost come. 

Directly the old clock in tho hall peeled out, 
the twelve strokes falling with a clear ring that 
cut on the still air. 1 think we all held our 
breath till tho last faint echo died, when one of 
the girls convulsively grasped my hand, saying, 
“What’s that? Listen.” 

And wo did listen. I know that no more 
strained, solemn silence was ever kept. 

Sharp upon tho midnight air came tho steady 
tramp, tramp of footsteps. Through tho gate, 
up the walk, and slowly around tho house they 
wont. Another tirno steadily around, and yet 
another. Tho mystic circle of three is then com¬ 
plete, and as we listened with blanched faces and 
dilated eyes, the steps came upon the front porch, 
tho hall door flow open with n crash, and tramp 
came tho feet toward the dining-room. Thedoor 
was flung wide, and, “angels and ministers of 
grace defend us!” may I never gaze on such a 
hideous band again I Two or three of the girls 
had quietly gone off in n gentle little faint in ono 
corner. If tho rest of us didn't faint, it was sim¬ 
ply because wo couldn’t, for it would have been 
tho easiest way to shut out that horrid vision. 


This band of demons, spectres, goblins, or any 
thing else you please, filed slowly around the 
table, led by ono who had something like tlie 
head of a horse with the body of a man. There 
wero ghastly grinning skulls and sheeted dead 
and every horror one could think of. That wo 
were not all turned 16 Idiots by fright was a mer¬ 
cy, Some of tho girls wore In hysterics, some 
screaming, some shivering with fear. Tho fnint- 
ers had decidedly tho best of it, os they wore 
blissfully unconscious of tho whole scene. 

This band of brothers paid little attention to 
the uproar of the frightened girls, but chose thoir 
scats, and deliboratelv began: an attack upon what 
we had expected ana rather hoped would fall to 
our lot. 

The first to recover herself was Belle. “I 
say, girls, those ghosts eat uncommonlv like men, 
and seem to have very human appetites.—Stop 
that awful noise over there,” said Bello to somo 
of tho screamers, “and help me attack these 
creatures, and see whether they are not genuine 
fiesh and blood, after all.” 

Bello, with most praiseworthy courage, made 
for tho individual demon who had selected her 
card. She threw considerable more strength 
than elegance into the manner In which she re¬ 
lieved that particnlar goblin of his outer wrap¬ 
pings, and, lo 1 ho stoc^ revealed, a most promis¬ 
ing young doctor of tho town. Tho sight of so 
well known a face gave some of tho rest courage, 
and tho gentlemen soon stood shorn of their 
ghostly toggeiy, and proved to be a sot of young 
fellows , whom wo had always considered nice, 
quiet young men. 

By this time, having taken much longer to 
write than to occur, the fninters consented to 
sit up, look Interestingly pale, and altogether 
do the wilted lily business. I'm not sure we 
didn’t all look pale, but would not like to be pos¬ 
itive about the interesting part. In vain wo be¬ 
sought the youths to tell us how they learned of 
our frolic. Tortures wouldn’t wring it from them. 
The evening ended pleasantly enough, but wo had 
all been so thoroughly frightened 1 don’t think 
wo would ever care to repeat tho experiment. 
We were never able to discover who betrayed us, 
but always had a sly suspicion of Bello’s fun-lov¬ 
ing father. 

Alost of tho actors m that scene are widely 
scattered.. Many dead. Bright, queenly Belle 
had one of the saddest of lives, short as it was. 
But she rests quietly enough now, and but few 
know the story of her short, sad life. Some of 
the party are hnippy wives and mothers, although 
I never heard of any of them marrying tho ono 
that chose her that eventful night. Most of us 
parted soon afior, never to meet again. But 
wherever the broad earth may hold them, I am 
sure they must sometimes give a thought to our 
mad frouc on “Halloween.” * 
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I • K summer has 
one, and t h c 
jorious cool, 
t.sp days of 
sMMumn make us 
I'nj-Ljcl the heat 
Hiul discomforts 
»»• the past sea¬ 
son. Theahsent 
iiiemhcrs of the 
n*)oushomecir‘ 
ne arc once 
more united, 
and, as they 
d raw around the 
cheerful open fire, many a pleasing reminiscence 
of their summer jaunt is recalled. The younger 
memhers of the homehold especially enjoy the 
season; this is the first month in which winter 
sports arc plied with peculiar zest, Hallowe’en 
tricks are tried and many a miiden’s heart is 
made to beat faster while working the charm 
which is promised to bring her a glimpse of a 
future lover. We enjoy seeing both young and 
old enjoy themselves, and have been busy trying 
to find new pleasures for them all. We have not 
passed the summer in idleness, but have been 
busy laying up treasures of art and literature, of 
novelty and Information, to serve us throiigli the 
winter months. We are determined to do more 
than ever the coming season to please our pa¬ 
trons, and have planned such surprises as cannot 
fail to give much pleasure and benefit. The 
proprietors of Godrv’s Lady’s Book have 
brought to bear upon the magazine all the ad¬ 
vantages which wit, wisdom, or wealth can 
anbrd,and arc determined to furnish such attrac¬ 
tions during the incoming season as will estab¬ 
lish Godey’s claims on a .«till higher basis than 
ever before. But we shall sec what we shall 
see. It is not our purpose to boast of what wc 
intend doing; all the promises wc ever made arc 
more than fulfilled. Wc are content to abide 
by the result of a careful inventory of our claim.s. 
Will you make it or cause it to be made by such 
as do not know us cjuite as well as you? We 
have not so many friends but that wc care to 
make more. Let your friends see our magazine 
and judge for themselves. Remember that 
Oodky’s Lady’s Bof)K i.s the cheapest and liest 
fashion magazine published. Its atiractioirs arc 


manifold, and always increasing. It treats its 
patrons as friends, dealing fairly and squarelyby 
them in every particular. Its old friends arc its 
sworn friends; let each one try and see how 
many new ones can be added to the obi. 

Editor. 

Apple C'liiii’iiiH for lliillonc'oii. 

To pare an apple without breaking the jicel, 
and then throw the strip over the left .shoulder, 
in order to sec the initial letter of the lover’s 
name formed by the shape the paring takes upon 
tlie ground, is one of the many divinations duly 
practised on Hallowe’en or All Saints’ Eve. 
Another w.ay at the same season is forthc curious 
maiden to stand before a looking-glass, combing 
her liair with one hand and eating an apple held 
in the other; the face of the future hu.sband will 
then be seen in this looking-glass looking over 
her shoulder. A list of “Sussex superstitions” 
gives another apple charm. Every jierson present 
fastens an apple on a .string hung and twirled 
round a hot lire. The owner of the apple that 
first falls ofl'is declared to be upon the point of 
marriage, and as they fall .successively the order 
in which the rest of the party will attain to 
matrimonial honors Is clearly indicated, single 
blessedness being the lot o( the one whose apple 
is the last to drop. 

We ofl'er you a ready-made medicine for 
coughs, bronchitis, and other diseases of the 
throat and lungs. Like other so-called patent 
medicines, it is well advertised, and, having 
merit, it has attained to a wide sale. Call it a 
** Xostrum ” if you will, hut at first it was com¬ 
pounded after a prescription by a regular physi¬ 
cian, with no idea that it would ever go on the 
market as a proprietary medicine, under the 
name of Biso’s Cure for Consumption. 

Why is it not just as good as though costing 
fifiy cents to a dollar for a prescription and an 
eipial sum to have it put up at a drug store ? 
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dface in iitt 

A HALLOWE'EN SKETCH. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS. 


LYTHB HURST’S 
busy tongues 
wagged an ex¬ 
cited buzz of 
comments when 
it became known 
^ for a fact that the 
old Manor House 
in Witches’Walk 
was taken. 

The place had 
an eerie look, 
and a reputation 
for being haunted; but the “ new folks " 
had evinced no curiosity as to its history, 
else a score of old inhabitants had stood 
ready to pour the same into their ears, 
with variations. 

The fact is, the old Manor House had 
been the scene of a tragedy, in itself 
rather pathetic than horrifying. A fair 
girl had been stricken by lightning on her 
wedding eve. The stone had gathered 
so much moss as it rolled that the Manor 
House in Witches’ Walk now boasted a 
ghost in the likeness of the dead maiden, 
with magnified horrors of a kindred na¬ 
ture. But the new tenants were not dis¬ 
turbed by the faint, far-off, dark whispers 
that reached their ears unasked. They 
brought their own servants with them, 
and these, too, were of a nature so stolid 
that they did not appear to be at all in 
awe of “the ghost.’’ The “newfamily ’’ 
consisted of Mr. Arthur Whitting, a hu¬ 
morous writer and something of a recluse 
—bachelor—and his spinster sister. Miss 
Florimel, who kept house for her dreamy 
and unpractical brother. 

Mr. Whitting was in the habit of for¬ 
getting, so lost was he to all interests not 
literary, and in all probability he would 
have forgotten meal-time, so absent- 
minded was he in regard to such trifles, 
but Florimel was firm on the subject. So 
it happened that Mr. Whitting had his 
sister to thank for his excellent health and 
goodly avoirdupois. 

That same determined lady was also in 


the habit of thrusting her brother out for a 
“constitutional” regularly after break¬ 
fast each morning, deaf to his meek en¬ 
treaties that he might be allowed to 
“finish that chapter first." And it was 
during one of these strolls that he was 
first awakened to the startling fact that 
his Manor House was “ha’nted,” by the 
following little occurrence: He passed 
afield, and stumbled upon worthy Fanner 
Mayhew. 

“ You’re fr’m the old Manor House, 
hain’t you?” observed Mayhew, with a 
curious glance of his shrewd gray eyes, 
from under the big brim of his sun hat. 

Mr. Whitting replied that he was. 

“Never see anything queer yet o’ 
nights?’’ 

“Any—I beg your pardon?’’ faltered 
Mr. Whitting, with a puzzled stare. 

“Why, land alive! man, didn’t you 
know the place is ha’nted ; has been ever 
sence a young gal—twin, she was, too, 
the rector's twin darter, and powerful 
pretty I—was struck dead by lightnin* in 
the little back room with the vines run- 
nin’ all over the winder and the porch 
under it? No? Well, I’ll tell ye—" 

And he proceeded to edify the new 
tenant of the Manor House with a hair- 
raising chapter of horrors too lengthy to 
be quoted here. 

Mr. Whitting was disturbed, even 
though he had forced his loquacious in-! 
formant to a reluctant acknowledgment 
that “he hadn’t seen.nothin’ himself, 
and couldn’t lay his hand on any one as 
could swear they'd seed it with their own 
eyes, but everybody ’lowed—’’ 

“Whew! the sun’s getting hot. Iinust 
be going," interrupted Mr. Whitting, 
impatiently. Why couldn’t people have let 
him and his delicious old woodland rat- 
trap alone ? He had left the busy whirl 
of Philadelphia and come here, thinking 
to bury himself in the seclusion of a syl¬ 
van paradise, where he might pursue his 
literary labors undisturbed by any whisper 
from the outside world. And, lo I nis 
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beautiful dream was straightway dispelled 
by the harsh voice of the multitude buzz¬ 
ing its everlasting tattle. “They say,” 
bis pet aversion, had even pursued him 
into these woodland depths ! 

Mr. Arthur Whitting, the humorist, 
forgot his pet jokes now. This was no 
joking matter. If the servants should get 
tainted with this silly superstition (he rec¬ 
ollected, with a start, having seen Stephens 
cast a nervous glance behind him in the 
library at dusk last evening), they would 
be giving notice next, and if there was 
anything he hated it was having new 
servants about. They mussed his MSS., 
mislaid his books, put him out of temper, 
and drove his plots out of his head. Tney 
thouldrit take fright. They should be 
coerced into sense if not coaxed, the first 
sign of shying they showed. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Whitting, hot 
with his energetic homeward tramp, 
although a crisp October breeze was blow¬ 
ing, burst into the kitchen and confronted 
Stephens. 

” Here, you 1 listen to what I tell you, 
now, and see you heed it, or I'll make 
yeuj do you hear? No matter what silly 
babble you may hear from these country 
gawks, don't you believe it—it’s nonsense. 

“About the—the—ghost, sir?” faltered 
Stephens, in a whisper, with a sheepish 
look behind at the yawning cellar-way. 

Mr. Whitting laid a forcible hand on 
the fellow’s coat-collar by way of a gentle 
reminder. 

“You blockhead 1 if I ever see you 
looking like that again I'll—I’ll shake 
you I You’re old enough to know better. 
No giving notice, mind 1 if you threaten 
to leave this I’ll lock you up. You can 
tell your wife the same thing from me I 
I’m not going to have my household de¬ 
moralized by a lot of idle talk.” 

“All—all—right, sir!” sputtered 
Stephens, when he had at last succeeded 
in extricating his coat-collar from his 
employer’s energetic grip, and had placed 
a safe distance between himself and that 
irate gentleman. 

While Mr. Whitting was talking Miss 
Florimel entered the room. 

:'^“Why Arthur!” she cried, “what 
has disturbed you ? ” 

Arthur deigned not. to enlighten her 
then, but plungled at once into a vigor¬ 


ous plan of his own for setting his house¬ 
hold an example. 

“Florimel, my dear,” he said, “ I am 
thinking of changing my sleeping apart¬ 
ment. I shall take the little chamber in 
the wing—the back one on the ground 
floor, with the porch outside and the 
vines running all over the window. I 
observe that my ceiling leaks, and I cer¬ 
tainly discover a draught. Be good 
enough to have the room thrown open 
and aired to day. I shall occupy it to¬ 
morrow night.” 

Mr. Whitting had rented the Manor 
House as the last occupants left it—fur¬ 
nished. The rector, its owner, had 
placed it in the hands of an agent imme¬ 
diately after the sad accident that befell 
his daughter, and had taken his family 
abroad. 

Miss Whitting looked at her brother, 
under the impression that he had gone 
suddenly out of his senses. Stephens, 
too, was staring, but with the glare of 
horror added to the amazement in his 
eyes. 

It had not occurred to Mr. Whitting 
that the next night was that deliciously- 
horrible gala night of the spooks, Hal¬ 
lowe’en. 

Stephens quaked in his shoes as he 
lighted his master to the ground floor 
chamber at nine o’clock, and the latter 
turned a disapproving eye on his trem¬ 
bling hands as the spluttering candle they 
held quivered nervously, and the fellow 
stared superstitiously into the black gulf 
beyond the rays of light. * 

“You may go,” said Mr. Whitting, 
coldly. 

When he was alone he speedily lost 
himself in his book. The effect he had 
worked for was produced; or, rather, 
would be produced when he stepped forth 
whole and sound from the “ha’nted” 
room the next morning, and the news 
should have gone abroad on Maria’s 
loquacious tongue that the master hadn’t 
“seen anything queer there,” hor even 
been disturbed by an unquiet dream. 
Then people would begin to feel ashamed 
of themselves, and maybe they would lej 
him live out the remainder of his lease in 
quiet. Mr. Whitting’s interest in the 
chamber, or the subject of which it was 
the keystone, did not extend beyond the 
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impression he wished to make on his ser¬ 
vants in thus sacrificing his comfort to 
destroy a popular bugaboo. He turned 
to his work with a sigh of relief, arid 
speedily forgot his surroundings. 

So absorbed was he that he did not 
hear Miss Whitting’s low tap at the door 
until it was repeated more emphatically, 
and her voice said through the keyhole: 
“Arthur, if you have not yet retired, 
open the door; I have something for you.’’ 

When he had obeyed, he was confronted 
by his sister and a dainty tray of smoking 
pippins, their plump cheeks shriveled to 
darkest tan, with the white foam of the 
roasted meat just showing here and there 
on their shining skins. A plate of baked 
chestnuts and a jar of home-brewed ale 
completed the contents of that festive tray. 

The lUtirateur opened his eyes in aston¬ 
ishment. There was but one night in all 
the year when he was wont to indulge in 
a midnight feast, and that particular night 
was observed as religiously by the brother 
and sister as though it had been the festi¬ 
val of some saint. For they had been 
born on a New England farm, and had 
been trained to love that “ night in the 
lonesome October” when nuts, apples, 
games, and ghost-stories hold the tapis by 
common consent. 

“Have you clean forgotten that this is 
Hallowe’en?” prattled Miss Florimel, 
cheerily. “Why, Art! what a sleepy¬ 
head you are growing to be, with your 
everlasting books and ink-pots—in your 
old age, I was.going to say; but forty- 
eight \s young. I’m fifty-five myself, and 
see how I have to exert my faculties for 
us both I You ought to be ashamed I— 
we haven’t missed keeping Hallowe’en in 
at least forty-five years—haven’t, that 
is. I’ve kept it ever since I could re¬ 
member, and— There I'now, do close 
that book, and sit down and toast your 
feet by the fire, and drink the die while 
it’s warm. Good night, dear.” 

Mr. Whitting blew out his candle and 
pulled the curtain aside, to let in the bright 
moonlight. 

But the thick vine-tendrils outside, 
still loaded down with their luxurious 
leafage of crimson and freckled gold, 
barred the way, so that only a gleam of 
silvery light struggled through into the 
inner darkness. They had probably for¬ 


gotten to air the room as he had ordered, 
and so the vines had been overlooked. 
There was a suspicious'dimness in the 
glass as seen by the unceitain light, too, 
which suggested dust—the bachelor’s pet 
abhorrence. He drew a long track down 
the obscured pane with his forefinger. 
Yts, the glass was thick with it. Ugh | 
No matter. To-morrow he would order 
Maria here with buckets and brooms; and 
in the meantime he would soon rid him¬ 
self of those superabundant vines, so as to 
get a little more light on the subject. No 
sooner thought of than done. He threw 
up the sash, and, penknife in hand, be¬ 
gan the work of destruction. In ten 
minutes’ time not a tendril remained 
clinging to the window, through which 
a flood of fairest moonlight poured, sub¬ 
dued a little by the thick veil of dust. 

Suddenly, as he lingered there looking 
out upon the pleasant landscape, he was 
conscious of a faint, dim profile between 
himself and the outer world. 

He tubbed his eyes, and looked again 
intently. It was gone—no, the faintest 
shadow of a shape still remained, like a 
thought undefined. 

He snatched his flannel pen-wiper off 
the desk, and hastily rubbed it over the 
dusty glass, that he might see more clearly. 
Then he quickly threw up the sash, and 
stepped out on to the little porch beneath, 
He could have sworn that some one—a 
woman—had stood there, with her profile 
turned toward him, stiff and immovable 
as a creature turned to stone. Where had 
she gone? He stepped off the low porch, 
and moved softly round to the rear of the 
house.' But only the cool night wind 
sighing a lonely lubbaby to the crisped 
leaves was there. Not a moving thing in 
sight. 

“Pshaw I” he muttered to himself, 
with an impatient laugh at “his folly,” 
“has the silly tattle of the country 
turned my brain, too, I wonder?” And 
he turned sharply about, stepped into the 
room again, and shut the glass down; 
resolutely undressed, and sprang into bed. 

But soon that unpleasant consciousness 
of a mysterious presence intruded on the 
would be sleeper again, this time strongly. 

With a low exclamation of disgust at 
himself and everything in general, he 
raised himself upon his elbow and looked 
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toward the window, with difficulty re- 
Itraining a positive start as he did so, for, 
'dearer than before, it appeared again—a 
distinct face and figure, apparently stand¬ 
ing jast outside the window-pane, in a 
position sidewise to him. The face, beauti¬ 
ful in profile, yet sphinx-like in its calm 
solemnity, almost to expressionlessness, 
shone clear out as a face done, in cameo, 
amongst a surrounding halo of hair, the 
whole—woman, hair, and gown—color¬ 
less with a kind of lambent whiteness that 
was only serai-opaque. Soft and indis¬ 
tinct shone through the shape the bright 
outer world; the hills; the forest 
shadows. 

Mr. Whitting could not have told, so 
unreal was the whole experience, even 
while its spell was on. He leaned a little 
forward to see the eyes. JVet-e they open ? 
Only on the faces of sleeping children 
was that expression of utter oblivion to 
be seen. This was not the face of a child, 
but that of a young maiden, just budding 
into womanhood. There was not the 
faintest change of attitude. There it 
stood, stock-still, with hands clasped be¬ 
fore it; not like a maiden indulging in 
pensive thoughts, as she stands in idle 
mood; not in an attitude of assumed 
stiffness, like one posing for effect; but 
with an air of solemn indescribableness, 
like a creature turned to stone by some 
sudden bolt hurled from the hand of a 
swift Fate. 

A feeling that he could not have put in 
words swept over Mr. Whitting. We 
have demonstrated that he was not a 
superstitious man; yet he actually shud¬ 
dered, to his own immediate disgust. For 
the next moment he had thrown the feel¬ 
ing off and bounded to the window, with 
his dressing-gown thrown about his 
shoulders, confident that, in his own 
words, “some one of those fool-idiots 
was playing a confounded Hallowe’en 
joke on him, because he had shown his 
contempt of their foolish ghost-rubbish.” 

The fact that the figure had mysteri¬ 
ously disappeared by .the time he had 
reached the sash and thrown it up, only 
strengthened this conviction and stirred 
up Mr. Whitting’s latent ire, as he closed 
the window agmn and crept shiveringly 
back to bed; but not to lie down and 
slumber. One backward glance at the 


window showed him the still figure in its 
place again, distinct as ever. 

" I’ll see how long this thing will last,” 
quoth Mr. Whitting, grimly, to himself. 
“ If she can stand it mooning out there 
in the cold, with a thin frock on, surely 
so can I stand it in here. We’il see who 
gives up first.” 

And fixing himself comfortably, Mr. 
Whitting glued his wide-awake eyes upon 
the serene profile, and waited. Yet, 
through the slow hours of the night, that 
sphinx never moved. Goodness 1 would 
this last all night—or rather, all morn¬ 
ing? For the clock was striking again 
now—one—two—three 1 The creature’s 
fondness for a joke must certainly be ex¬ 
treme to carry her this length, or she was 
mad I 

He threw on his dressing-gown and 
sprang to the window again; and again 
she, or if, was gone. 

Perplexed and angry at having lost 
his night’s sleep. Whitting sat down, with 
the calmness of despair, to “ see it out.” 

The cheerful voice of a distant chanti¬ 
cleer ushered in the pale gray light of 
dawn. The moon’s sickly pallor mingled 
with it; dissolved into it; yielded itself 
up to annihilation, and it was day. 

For a brief half-hour Mr. Whitting 
yielded to tired nature's demands, and 
dozed off into forgetfulness. When he 
awoke, the bright first rays of the rising 
sun were streaming in upon him. The 
mysterious profile at the window was 
gone. 

Dressing himself, hurriedly, he stepped 
out into the fresh air, and carefully looked 
about for the lightest trace of footsteps; 
but there were none. 

Miss Florimel laughed cheerfully when 
he related his experience, and declared 
“it was the nuts and ale, and things.” 
They had disturbed her own digestion a 
little, she admitted, but had not carried 
her the length of seeing ghosts. 

Mr. Whitting was not convinced. He 
was vehement and angry; not at Miss 
Florimel, but “at that confounded agent 
for misrepresenting his old spook-hole,” 
and at those vague individuals who had 
dared to “ put up a joke on him.” 

It was the agent’s business to protect 
his tenants against annoyance of this 
species. He decided, against Florimel’s 
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discreet counsel, to complain to the agent, 
to protest, and otherwise vent his indig¬ 
nation. 

So his morning walk was directed 
toward Blythe Hurst, with a purpose. 
The agent heard bis story in silence. 

"I^st week, he said, briefly, “the 
owner of the Manor, the lector, returned 
from abroad. He is on his way to visit 
friends in Boston, and has stopped with 
us for a few days in order that his 
daughter, who is not very strong, may 
get completely rested before continuing 
the journey. I had best let him hear your 
complaint—he will explain. Ah ! there 
is Miss Benton now. Miss Frances will 
you tell your papa there is a gentleman 
here to speak to him, please. 

A young woman had come languidly out 
upon the porch from an adjoining room. 
She had not noticed, probably, that there 
was a stranger in the parlor, which also 
opened on the wide porch with long 
French windows. So she had carelessly 
taken up her station in front of the latter, 
standing with profile turned toward them, 
her hands loosely clasped in front of her, 
looking away toward the distant hills. 

The face was fine and fair; but pale, 
either from ill health or one of those im¬ 
mobile, placid temperaments which never 
betray a thought through the medium of 
the features by so much as a tinge of color. 
A mass of loose blonde hair framed the 
profile. Still as a statue the girl stood 
until the agent’s voice roused her from 
her apparent lethargy. The likeness was 
complete I Whitting was startled—so 
startled that he felt himself actually grow 
pale. For this, with a ghostly difference, 
was the very picture that had kept him 
awake all night. 

There must be some lucid explanation 
of it all; though how explain what he had 
seen? The dull semi-opaque shadow—the 
clear profile; the iambert colorlessness— 
were absent here; this was a girl of flesh 
and blood. The other—well I he would 
probe to the bottom of the mystery ere he 
left this house. Now or never. He was 
determined on that. His own perplexity 
and helplessness had one effect only, it 
made him angry with himself and every¬ 
body. He was in no mood to be trifled 
with now; and, by Jove I if this pale- 
faced automaton with the white hair and 


expressionless face thought to play upon 
his superstition, by prowling about her 
old home masquerading as a ghost to 
frighten the tenants off, she .should pay 
for her prank—he would tell her father I 
he would—he would sue the agent! he 
would move I he would—would— 

“Please, will you step into the other 
room ? Papa is not feeling very well this 
morning, and is lying down," said a soft, 
timid voice at his elbow. The agent had 
vanished. Whitting stood there alone, 
looking foolish enough, no doubt, with 
the flush and frown of anger adding their 
unbecoming emphasis to the deep sunburn 
he had lately acquired, owing to Florimel's 
foolish whim of making him tramp for 
miles in the open air every morning after 
breakfast. 

“Ah I ” he murmured sarcastically on 
the impulse of the moment, “this is the 
young lady, I presume, who had such a 
vast amount of fun at my expense by 
haunting my window on Hallowe’en. I 
trust you didn’t catch cold, and that you 
enjoyed it more than I did!" 

A deep wave of crimson surged over 
the girl’s pale face; a look of incredulous 
amazement, of haughty anger, followed 
in its train. 

“11” she faltered, making a little gest¬ 
ure with her hand—a guesture of scorn 
and hurt dignity. 

“/haunt your window, man! //’’ 
The scorn expressed in that soft, con¬ 
temptuous tone of slow disdain would 
have cut a less sensitive man to the quick; 
especially her way of saying ‘ man ’—“as 
though she had been speaking to her 
coachman," quoth Mr. Whitting to him¬ 
self, crestfallen. 

Ere he had time to rally to the attack 
a deep voice called from the other room: 
“Frances, my love 1 ’’ 

“ Coming, papa 1 ’’ 

Miss Benton deigned to turn her flash¬ 
ing eyes—Heaven knows there was no 
lack now of expression in the angry face 
she turned upon him I—in his direction, 
while her straight mouth writhed in inde¬ 
scribable curves of contempt as she impe¬ 
riously waved him into her father’s 
presence. 

“ Papa," she began at once, leaving no 
loophole for attack to poor Mr. Whitting, 
“this man —your Manor tenant—comes 
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iKte with a strange complaint. He says 
^he dares to say—that I masqueraded 
, tefore his window last night at a ghost, 
01 something 1 ” 

“My daughter, my daughter, do not 
be hasty. You forget the—" and the 
white-haired old rector drew his daughter 
to his side and murmured something. 

To Whitting’s amazement the expres¬ 
sion of haughty anger and insulted pride 
instantly faded from the girl’s face, giving 
place to one of pensive sadness, as when 
one recalls some tender memory insepa¬ 
rable from sorrow. 

She gave him one glance as she passed 
him swiftly in leaving the room, and he 
fancied that there were tears shining in 
the soft blue eyes. 

“Sir," said the old rector, courteously, 
“you sleep in the little ground-floor bed¬ 
room in the back wing, do you not ? But 
I know you do, else you had not been 
annoyed.” 

Whitting explained his reason for the 
transfer. 

“Then let me solve the problem for 
you in a few words," resumed the old 
rector, in tones of gentle emotion. 

“A few years ago I lived in the old 
manor-house with my wife and my twin 
daughters. My children were born there, 
arid they had never known any other. I 
brought my wife there a bride—I buried 
her there. 

“ One of our daughters gave her heart 
to a worthy man, and they were shortly 
to be married, when, quite unexpectedly, 
he was summoned to Europe to attend 
the dying-bed of a relative. He cabled 
home, however, that he would surely be 
back in time for the 30 th, which had been 
the original date set for the wedding, so 
that no change need be made on the 
cards. The night before the 30 th he 
wired from New York: ‘Will be with 
you early in the morning.’ And my 
child’s happiness was complete. As she 
was in somewhat delicate health, being at 
all times constitutionally fragile, she le- 
tired early to her chamber that night— 
the small back one on the ground- floor— 
in order that she might gather fresh 
strength for the morrow. There came up 
that night one of those sudden, violent 
thunder-storms so common here in the 
summer-time. As she stood dreamily 


beside her little window, looking out 
through the pane at the grandeur of the 
storm—the crashing branches and bend¬ 
ing trees—a fearful flash of vivid, blue 
sheet lightning suddenly enveloped the 
whole world in blinding brightness, flaring 
full upon her face and figure, and, by 
some curious freak, photographing both 
indelibly on the glass 1 . . . But my child 
uttered one piercing shriek and fell to the 
floor— dead." 

The speaker’s vpice died away in a 
tremulous wliisper, and for one moment 
there was deepest silence in the room. 
All of Whitting’s indignation had van¬ 
ished. At length he said, respectfully: 
‘‘But why was the pane of glass never 
removed? That would be a very easy 
mode of getting rid of this annoyance to 
your future tenants who may ;m/know the 
story, but may object—may even be 
frightened off by it if they be of a super¬ 
stitious turn." 

“ Because my poor wife pleaded that 
the wonderful picture of our child painted 
upon the glass by the hand of God, as it 
were, might never be destroyed or re¬ 
moved. ‘ It would be almost sacrilege to 
touch it,’ she said. ‘ Let it aiways stay. 
Promise 1 Never a mortal artist could 
have given us as true a picture of our 
beloved. It is as though her spirit came 
back to visit us.’ 

‘‘The strangest part of it is, the face of 
my daughter cannot be seen from the 
outside of the window by broad daylight, 
or at close quarters, except vaguely. I 
would never,” he concluded, ‘‘ have con¬ 
sented to leave the old place even tem¬ 
porarily had my own health not failed as 
well as that of my surviving child. And 
I hesitated to put it at the disposal of 
strangers, but could not well afford to go 
abroad leaving it lying idle. However, 
I hope soon to re-enter my old home to 
leave it no more." 

A month later the Manor House re¬ 
ceived another family into its capacious 
recess—the old rector and his child came 
home to live. But Mr. Whitting did not 
move; for shortly thereafter the two fam¬ 
ilies iKcame one. And the beautiful face 
in the glass still looks out at twilight 
upon the pleasant hills, while it’s coun¬ 
terpart in the flesh smiles at Whitting' 
across the cosy tea-table in another room. 
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With the Mysteries.: COME TO MY HALLOWE'EN PARTY. 
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•ilY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


HE dark, mys¬ 
terious length¬ 
ening of the 
autumn eve¬ 
nings seems a 
most fitting 
time for the 
Hal lowe’en 
observances, 
which come 
in as a part of 
the October 
festivities. 

“ There is nothing new under the sun,” 
but there is some things which, though 
not new, are always interesting. Among 
these things may be classed anything 
which is not exactly understood—any¬ 
thing into which enters the quality of 
the mysterious and uncertain. If, in 
addition to this mystery and uncertainty, 
there is also an element that smacks of 
spirits, ghosts, hidden hands and unseen 
elements, then does the occasion become 
one of breathless interest; and, at least 
once a year, all can afford to devote one 
evening to solving the secret of those 
elements which govern the fates and the 
furies. 

The old time ducking for apples, cutting 
a cake for a ring, roasting chestnuts and 
eating an apple before a looking-glass in 
an empty room, will do very well for 
children, but our more progressive grown¬ 
up boys and girls want something that is 
newer, and which cannot by any possible 
connivance be made, other than a fate 
which is sent by the hand of Mystery 
herself. 

A pretty, new game for Hallowe’en is 
the balloon game. To make it thoroughly 
successful the balloon idea must be carried 
out in the whole entertainment, which is 
given so that the occasion may be dignified 
by the name of a " Balloon Party.” The 
invitations should be sent out upon cards 
which have upon one corner a picture of 
a balloon and the date of the party, which 
will be October 31st, 1891. 

Or it is even better to write the invita¬ 
tions upon cards cut in the shape of a 


balloon. The cards should be almost 
round, and should be marked and colored 
in water colors to exactly represent a toy 
balloon. In the centre may be written, 
in a fancy script, the words: 

COME TO MY HALLOWE’EN PARTY. 

Below may be copied a line from the 
“Witch’s Incantation in Macbeth,” or 
any other appropriate and suitable legend, 
which carries with it a flavor of the myi- 
terious. 

The feature of the evening is in flying 
tiny toy balloons. Upon first mention 
this may seem somewhat trivial, and, in 
the language of the street, “No fun at 
all.” But, if tried, it will be found that 
there is an element of skill in managing 
these toy balloons which makes their fly¬ 
ing a very interesting thing, both to those 
who manage them and to any spectators 
who may m present. 

A quantity of tiny toy balloons are 
secured. They must be of two colors that 
combine prettily. Red balloons for the 
young women, and either yellow or blue 
for the young men in the party, will do 
nicely. When ready to begin the game, 
the Master of Ceremonies, who has been 
previously selected by the hostess, enten 
accompanied by the Mistress of Cere¬ 
monies. 

The Master of Ceremonies carries, after 
the fashion of the toy merchants, a great 
bunch of yellow balloons—if yellow has 
been the color chosen for the men—and 
the Mistress of Ceremonies carries another 
bunch of balloons of another color, say 
red, for example. 

Each walks about the room carefully 
distributing one of their treasures to eacn 
one of the party, instructing all tobeveiy 
careful and not let the string of the bm- 
loon become entangled with that of its 
next-door neighbor. 

Too circles are now formed around the 
room, the young women occupying the 
inner-circle and the young men forming 
a circle outside. The balloons are then 
let out to the extent of their string. A 
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lolemn, dirge-like march is played upon 
the piano, and the two circles begin to 
move. They march in opposite direc¬ 
tions, so that the young people of*^the 
paty face each other. The young women, 
IS they march around in their ring, are 
Ifought face to face with the young men, 
fbo march in an opposite direction. 

The balloons are held at arm’s length 
it the extreme inside and extreme outside 
of the circle, so that there would seem 
liQt little chance of the strings becoming 
tntangled. 

And it is just here that the element of 
Fate enters. Despite the efforts of all 
concerned to keep the strings entirely 
Kparate, those balloons are bound to be¬ 
come entangled, and when they do, it 
oust be taken as the hand of Fate. 

Should the string of the balloon belong¬ 
ing to any young woman become wound 
uound the string of that belonging to 
mother young woman, the case is decided 
IS a complicated one, and the two young 
women so involved are invited by the 
Uistress of Ceremonies to withdraw from 
the ring, and tp seat themselves side 
by side, to await the decision which 
fa to be rendered later on. When the 
hour of judgment comes their fate is 
decided thus: Their first names are 
written upon pieces of paper. ' Suppose, 
for illustration, one is named Alice and 
the other is named Grace. It will be 
found by a little calculation, that five 
letters intervene between the two names. 
The letters are B, C, D, E, F. Dame 
Mystery, who has taken balloon parties 
under her special cate, has decreed that 
the middle of these letters shall be the 
initial of the young man who is to win, 
tome day, the heart and hand of one of 
these young women. 

The last names of the same two young 
women are now taken and the same pro¬ 
cess is gone through with and the middle 
letter is obtained and carefully recorded. 
Suppose that, in this case, the middle 
letter is T. Miss Alice and Miss Grace 
can at the close of the evening have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their young 
■man has a name which begins with either 
D or T. The element of uncertainty as 
lo which one of these letters is the right 
one, does not detract anything from the 
interest of the ceremony. 


But to return to the game. After the 
two young women have been taken out 
of the ring the march is again renewed, 
and as fast as any two become connected 
they are withdrawn, and the same pro¬ 
cess is gone through with for the young 
men of the party as for the young women. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that, if 
by any strange chance the balloons of any 
two of the opposite sex become entangled, 
that they may regard their fate as settled 
then and there, and no further jurisdic¬ 
tion is required in their case. 

By way of refreshments the balloon 
idea may be carried out in the menu 
cards. If a caterer furnishes the ices, he 
will be willing to serve them in the form 
of tiny balloons, and will also get up 
bon-bons carrying out the same idea. If 
the catering is done at home, oranges 
may be filled with lemon jelly, and pos¬ 
sibly a belated watermelon may be ob¬ 
tained, and the contents scooped out so 
that the watermelon may be filled with 
grapes, apples, oranges and other fruit, 
making a pretty fruit dish, and at the 
same time helping to carry out the idea 
of the party. 

Phosphorescent initials are entirely 
new, and are so very interesting that it is 
probable that many readers of Godey’s- 
will like to try the idea this Hallowe’en. 

Writing upon the wall is the proper 
way to do this j but out of regard for one’s 
frescoes and wall-papers, it is well to use 
instead a piece of board—an ordinary 
lap-board will do. This may be hung 
upon the wall, and the effect will be good. 

Some one who writes a large, clear 
hand should now, with a piece of phos¬ 
phorus, make all the initials of the 
alphabet upon the board, letting them 
overlap and intertwine in the style of a 
monogram. Of course, no letter stands 
out distinctly, but each is interwoven 
with the others in such a way that the 
whole appears like a Chinese puzzle. 

The board is now set up in a dark 
room, and each one who is present at the 
Hallowe’en party is led in by the hostess 
and is asked to select some letter upon 
the board. She must pick out the one 
which she sees most distinctly. She is 
given just thirty seconds in which to do- 
this. The letter which she sees most dis¬ 
tinctly is the letter of her fate. 
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Still another Hallowe'en game is a 
variation of the old trick of making ink 
figures. When used as a Hallowe’en game 
the mode of procedure is this: 

The name of some young woman in the 
party is written upon a long slip of paper 
with a liberal supply of ink. The slip is 
then turned face downward upon a blank 
slip of paper, and is rubbed hastily upon 
the back with a paper-knife. Some one, 
who does not know what was written upon 
the original slip, is then asked to decipher 
the letters which appear upon what was 


the blank piece. Of course, the letters 
which appear are to be considered as part 
of those which spell the name of the 
partner of her who was rash enough to 
ask to learn her fate in this way. 

At Hallowe’en all the games must have 
some bearing upon the future, and spe¬ 
cially upon one’s mate for life. It is the 
only festival of the year which has this 
part of one’s future specially in hand, and 
it would be a rash and unthankful young wo¬ 
man who would tempt fate by venturing to 
turn the Hallowe’en party to any other use. 
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HALLOWE'EN. 
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round to all tlioir neighbors soiiling^ as they call 
it, collecting small contributions, and singing 
the following verses. Tlio words 'were^taken 
down from two children themselves: 

Soul ! Soul! for a soul cake, 

Pray, good mistress, for a sold cake, 

Oue for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 

.Soul 1 Soul 1 for an apple or two: 

If you got no apples, peai‘.s will do. 

Up with your kettle, and down with your pan: 

Give me a good big oue, and I’ll be gone. 

The soul cake referred to in these verses is a 
sort of bun, which,until lately, it wasanalmost 
general custom for people to make and give 
to oue another on the Uud of November. 

POK FATlIKIt AND JIOTIIIiK. 

Do not—mother at your housework, father in 
your study—do not bo cilwai/s “too busy.” The 
little heart w:iuts an outlet, the upraised rose¬ 
bud wants a kis.s, the little he.arts have some¬ 
thing to tell you, a little grief to bring, a small 
joy, a game of play expected now and then. 
Ah, beware 1 These requirements will slacken 
and will cease, if it be too often “Now run 
away, dear, father is busy.” “Don’t be trouble¬ 
some, dear, mother must do her work.” 

Of course there must be checks sometimes; of 
course over-indulgence is worst uukinduess. 
But be not, as a rule, repellant, unsympathetic; 
they' will go elsewhere, after a vvhile, with 
their little coutideuces, their little wants, their 
little losses, their little griefs and joys, their 
little winning ways, with the refreshment of 
their pure, delightful being. Perhaps you will 
be sorry then—then, when the mischief is done 
—sorry when the new toy is no longer, as a 
matter of course, brought first to “father” to 
see; when the toddling feet seek elsewhere 
than to •' mother” for drying of tears, when the 
patter of the unste:idy feet always passes your 
door. Ah, you will be sorry then that you 
were so foolish, sorry that you scared the birds 
away.—The Quiver. j 

I.ITTI.K HBATHKN GIRBS. 

" There are bright little girls in the islands of 
the Pacific. One of them at Ruk, Micronesia 
Mission, ivhen told that school would begin on 
t ie next Monday, said to Mrs. Logan, with an 
expression of great delight: “I am glad, for my 
head is aching with so much ignorance.” 

" The Bihe missionaries often saw the little, 
unclad, native African girls carrying an ear of 
corn on their backs. This is just w’here the 
women carry their babies, but it had not oc¬ 
curred to the missionaries that the ear of corn 
served as a doll, until they noticed that oue lit¬ 
tle girl had the tassel of the corn braided and 
strung with beads. The missionary’s wife 
asked her if that was her babj', and she said 
“Yes.” 


Boys, read this fact and see how whiskey does 
its work: 

Oue of the best Greek scholars in New York is 
a guard on the Sixth Avenue Elevated Road. 
Not long ago a famous professor in one of our 
leading universities published a volume on cer¬ 
tain features of the ancient Grecian dialects, of 
interest only to scholars. The “L” guard referred 
to above, wrote to a New York newspaper, 
pointing out several errors made by the pro¬ 
fessor in his book. He signed himself “Sixth 
Avenue Elevated Guard, No. —.” Fora month, 
writes the Pittsburg Despatch’s New York cor¬ 
respondent, I watched the badges of the guards 
on that road as I made my daily trips back and 
forth. One morning I was rewarded by finding 
the learned man I sought. “How does it hap¬ 
pen, ” I asked, showing him my card, “ that you, 
a Greek scholar of first rank, should^be doing 
such work as this ?” He looked at <yu41y, 
and his red face grew more flushed than usual: 
‘I was the best Hellenist of my year njt Dub¬ 
lin,” he said. “My Greek is still what it used 
to be, but my career has been mined by— 
whiskey.” 

It is said that in the services of the English 
Church, the Prince of Wales has been prayed 
for 800,000,000 times. The use of this special 
prayer suggests to The New York Observer a 
story about a little girl who asked why the 
Prince was particularly’ excluded in it. Her 
mistake was due to the clergy'man’s pronuncia¬ 
tion of “Albert Edward.,” which she took to 
mean “all but Edward, Prince of Wales.” 


Little Ollie heard her sister Lulu speaking of 
a diary, and having had it explained to her that 
a personal diary was a brief record of one’s life, 
she exclaimed: “Well, then, I don’t see why 
they call it a diary; it seems as if they ought 
to call it a livery.” 


1’I.OWEKS OU THE TABEE. 

A dear little woman that lives near me has 
had to fight with poverty and ill-health, but 
every one of her four sons will rise up and call 
her blessed. Her one great aim all through 
their boyhood was to make home happy, and 
one of her dainty ways was to have flowers on 
the table. In s’jmmer her boys would find on 
the breakfast table a bunch of poppies or morn¬ 
ing glories, grown in her handkerchief garden 
The oatmeal and milk that formed their humble 
meal tasted all the better, and it was easier for 
the boys to have clean faces, and to say 
“Please” and “Thank you.” She could always 
find something to beautify the table and glad¬ 
den their hearts and make the pleasant talk. 
In winter it was a geranium with a scarlet 
blossom, her only plant, and early spring even 
saw a bunch of dandelions, much to the de¬ 
light of the boys. Living near them was an¬ 
other mother with six boys and girls to sit 
around the table. But what a difference. “It 
takes ail my time to cook for mv crowd ’’ 
she said. “I haven’t time to gather a lot of 
trash to put on the table.” But it would have 
paid. Her noisy brood ruled out pleasant speech 
and gentle v/avs. ’Twas “Give me this ” 
“Shove along the bread,” “Waltz the butter 
this way!” It pays to interest children in 
plants. It may crowd out many bad thoughts 
in the boys’ minds and makes the girls more 
healthy and happy. And you will be surprised 
with the many things in the way of leaves and 
wild flowers that come to hand, if you make it 
a point to have something prettv on tlie table 
everr’ day. 


It has been discovered that almanacs date 
back to the year 100 A. D. 


HAEJ-OVVE’EM. 

The eve preceding All Saint’s Day, the first 
of November, will soon be here, and the girls 
and the boys will have their usual fun. As long 
as it is good-natured fun, it is all right, but 
cruel or unkind jokes and unnecessary rudeness 
should never be practiced. 

The sports most familiar to us all are the pick¬ 
ing up of a floating apple with the mouth, from 
the surface of a tub of water, the person who is 
engaged in this occupation having his hands 
tied behind his back, and the capture, in the 
same way, of an apple suspended by a string to 
the lintel of the door. 

In some parts of the west of England, it is 
still the custom for the village children to go 
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